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VOLUME Ix DECEMBER 1936 NUMBER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


A Memorable Conference 


ONFERENCES on education are as a rule informative rather 

than inspiring. Most of their time is necessarily occupied with the 
discussion of problems of policy or administration, and there are few 
opportunities for a session which might strike a more enduring and 
invigorating note. At the Institute’s autumn meeting in New College, 
Oxford, we had two papers which did this: Mr. Day Lewis on 
“Imagination” and Professor L. Susan Stebbing on “Thinking”. Both 
of them appear in this issue; they have also been printed together in a 
sixpenny pamphlet which is available at the Institute Office. 

Mr. Day Lewis’s address had a dramatic sequel. A few moments after 
it finished Mr. Salter Davies, the doyen of Directors of Education, 
rose to suggest that the session should end at once, without the usual 
discussion. He unquestionably expressed the feeling of all who had 
listened to that moving and beautiful address. Such an effect upon such 
a notoriously unsentimental audience is a tribute which deserves to be 
recorded. 

The Conference as a whole was a pleasant as well as a useful occasion. 
It was attended by 260 people, of whom more than half were repre- 
sentatives of Local Educational Authorities. The significance of this 
proportion is two-fold: it is a reminder of the increasing importance 
which the statutory bodies attach to adult education; it is also a mark 
of confidence in the Institute’s success in providing an annual meeting 
which is as valuable to local authorities as to voluntary bodies. 
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The Halls of Oxford Colleges were made to eat in and not to speak 
in. To some members of the Conference—especially those who come 
in so late that they must sit by the doors—their aesthetic pleasure in the 
perfect proportions of New College Hall was sometimes modified by 
its acoustic imperfections. Yet there is a technique for coping even with 
the most refractory acoustics, and before the week-end was over all 
the tricks had been mastered. Microphones are not the solution for 
these difficulties. To learn the proper use of these treacherous and dis- 
torting contraptions is probably harder than to find—and keep—the 
pitch of resonance and the speed of delivery which can penetrate the 
heights and the hollows of an Oxford Hall. 

There was an unusually large attendance in the lovely New College 
Chapel for the Sunday morning service: the address was given by 
Bishop Crotty, Vicar of St. Pancras. 

The Conference this year had a particularly good press. It is 
always interesting to see how the less sober and responsible journals 
manage in their reports to boil away the real issues and to retain only 
the casual anecdote and the parenthetical quip. This year, for example, 
the four quarters of England were told, by news-paragraph and by 
wireless, that a well-known and grey-haired chairman of a Local 
Authority admired the walk and poise of the modern girl; and that a 
rural handicraft class in Cumberland who met in a loft were so tor- 
mented by rascals who used to come and remove their ladder that they 
took to meeting at the foot of the ladder for the marking of the 
register and then drawing it up after them. But apart from these in- 
evitable sops to Cerberus the deliberations of the Conference were 
well and widely reported, and they received the tribute of editorial 
comment in six national newspapers. 


The 1937 Conference 
The Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Institute will be held at 
Selwyn College from 17th-2oth September, 1937. The title of the 
meeting will be “The Contemporary Challenge to Adult Education”. 
Several of the sessions will discuss the part which adult education 
ought to take in the momentous task of preserving the democractic 
tradition in a world where the authoritatian is gaining ground daily. 
The provisional programme is this :— 
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I. Conflict or Co-operation? 

An analysis of the forces coming to grips with each other in the 
modern world: e.g. fascism v. democracy, e.g. East v. West; new 
conceptions of individual and social freedom, the social implications of 
scientific development, e.g. a declining population; the instability of 
public opinion. The possibility of resolving these elements of conflict 
into some harmony of world progress. 


IT. Purpose and Leadership in Adult Education 

What should be the first objectives of adult education in a democracy? 
How does our sense of purpose compare with that which animates the 
authoritarian states to-day? How can purpose be translated into leader- 
ship? Does adult education tend to blunt the “cutting edge” of its 
students’ social zeal and social usefulness? What are the meanings and 
the limits of “education for citizenship”? ‘ 


III, Local Life and Local Responsibilities 

The limited access to national affairs for members of modern demo- 
cracy. The need for compensating this by a fuller share in local life— 
not merely ‘a say in local matters,’ but a realisation of the value of civic 
life. The scope for adult education in educating for these local values 
and local differences. 


IV. The National Will to Peace 

The problem of resolving the will to peace into terms of effective 
action, and the relation of this problem to opinion and policy in other 
countries. 


V. Science for the Million 

Interpretations and forecasts of scientific development in the modern 
world. The need for mediation in matters of scientific development in 
the modern world. The need for mediation in matters of science 
between the expert and the ordinary man and woman. 


VI. Public Opinion and Democracy 

The conscription of opinion in authoritarian states: the realities and 
the illusions it creates of national solidarity. The problem of education 
and propaganda. The problem—most general of all—of mobilising 
public opinion for intelligent action in a crisis. 
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This rough outline, which will be modified in many details before 
the programme is issued, serves to show the line of country to be 
explored at the 1937 Conference. If democracy is to survive these 
questions are the kind which must be faced and answered. The pro- 
vision of the right answer is the immediate challenge to adult education. 

The preliminary programme of the meeting will be issued early in 
March. Meanwhile those who wish to be at the Cambridge Conference 
may care to have this advance note of the themes to be discussed. 
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Dramatizing Democracy 

The General Council of the T.U.C. has planned what should prove 
an effective experiment in the People’s Theatre movement. All over 
the country the commercial cinema has passed like a swarm of locusts 
leaving behind scarcely a trace of the legitimate theatre. A surprising 
number of our biggest towns have no theatre at all to-day, and the 
small ‘group-theatres’ which valiantly try to make up for this lost 
amenity in many places seldom seem to attract the man in the street. 
Apart from its other values, the theatre is still a potent form of social 
revelation; it can play its part in that re-statement of the problems of a 
democratic society which is so urgently needed to-day. The T.U.C. 
scheme is to send a first-rate company of professionals to tour the 
industrial centres. It will include such distinguished players as Dame 
Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson, and its first productions will 
include Shaw’s Captain Brassound’s Conversion and Miles Malleson’s 
Six Men of Dorset (the Tolpuddle Memorial play). The plan is in no 
sense a piece of camouflaged propaganda for strengthening trade union 
membership; it is a bit of unpretentious and disinterested adult educa- 
tion. If it succeeds in its first three-month trial it will be extended; 
and we may then begin to hope that one of its ultimate by-products 
may be the writing of those long overdue plays of industrial life by 
working men and women. 


Malnutrition and Further Education 

One of the characteristics of the Workers’ Educational Association is 
that it tries to secure facilities for other people as well as for its own 
members and students. It has consistently and eloquently contended for 
a higher school-leaving age, for example, and for equality of access to 
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secondary schools. Its recent conference at Sheffield reaffirmed this 
motive in several of its discussions. 

One of the most ably-argued issues was that of the malnutrition of 
school-children and young workers. Dr. J. J. Malion, Warden of Toyn- 
bee Hall, reported the results of an inquiry in the East End of London 
which brought out the condition of children who have left school for 
three or four years. It is a state of things which makes one surprised 
that so many of these boys and girls ever get as far as evening classes 
at all. Although the standard of fitness set by the inquiry was a modest 
one, no fewer than eighty per cent of the young workers who were 
examined failed to reach it. Their state of health, already undermined 
by inadequate feeding, is aggravated by the fifty- and sixty-hour week 
which they work, and by the long journeys to and from their place of 
employment. And a further element in this lamentable situation is 
that seventy per cent of the young workers covered by this investiga- 
tion shared a bed with somebody else. 

In the factory, too, the pace of work, no less than its duration, 
exacts a heavy toll from the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds. The pro- 
portion of accidents among young people in factories, for instance, 
is twenty-two per cent higher than among adults. The burden of 
industrial labour on young people is oppressive; it reduces them to a 
condition of mind and body which minimises any desire for further 
education in their spare time. The W.E.A. is doing a timely service to 
educationists in reminding them to make the most of the opportunity 
which will arise when the Government introduces its promised 
factory legislation next session. Underfed and over-strained bodies 
make poor recruits for further education. 


The Education of Democratic Opinion 

The W.E.A. Conference provided another welcome sign of that sense 
of social responsibility which adult education seeks to develop in its 
students: nearly 3,000 men and women gathered at a demonstration 
on ‘Freedom in the Modern World’. The Archbishop of York, speak- 
ing of the conditions on which freedom can survive, declared that in 
the last resort it will depend upon the number of mature minds which 
deliberately preserve their integrity of judgment. The enlargement 
of that nucleus is the task of adult education, which seeks to bring 
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men and women together in a spirit of fellowship to learn how to 
develop accurate judgments. Mr. R. H. Tawney, at the same meeting, 
warned us that the anti-democratic movement in this country is, so far, 
an encroachment rather than an open assault. We are called upon to 
protect it, not by any spectacular martyrdom and heroism, but by an 
unobtrusive day-to-day exercise of our convictions. The educated, 
well-informed mind can protect the principles of democracy from the 
whispering campaign of pseudo-fascist propaganda in this country; 
and the resistance to such insidious murmurings is one of the natural 
tasks of adult education. 

These are timely reminders. The defence of democracy is not safe 
in the hands, so to speak, of a hastily-recruited militia of public 
opinion called up in an emergency. There must be a standing army of 
trained and dependable democratic opinion; and it is the business of 
adult educaticn to provide that training. In these tense, uneasy times 
the recurrent rumour of international crisis makes us apprehensive for 
the safety of the few remaining democracies of Europe. We have a 
constant fear that the Walls of Jericho may fall before some sensational 
loud-speaker of fascism. The only reliable resistance to such a surprise 
attack is to have an informed and convinced body of democratic 
conviction behind those walls. 


‘Art for the People’ 
The third chapter of the Institute’s experiment in providing exhibi- 
tions of pictures, and courses of talks about them, has now begun. 
In the spring the Institute will provide three exhibitions of original 
paintings and drawings—in Durham, Coventry and Derbyshire— 
and possibly a fourth in Lancashire. These shows will, as usual, be 
equipped with a full programme of talks and discussions by well- 
known artists and art-critics. In addition an exhibition of pottery is 
being planned—probably for Canterbury. 

But the most interesting development is the tour being arranged for 
a complete exhibition of first-class reproductions. A set of sixty of these, 
illustrating five centuries of painting, will travel from centre to centre 
—to Settlements, Residential Colleges, Unemployed Clubs, Public 
Libraries, W.E.A. Branches and Adult Schools—thus providing a still 
larger audience with an opportunity to study works of art for a period 
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of four or six weeks. Wherever possible talks will be arranged for the 
period of exhibition. But the service is made reasonably self-sufficient 
by the issue, in connection with the scheme, of a pamphlet specially 
written for the ordinary man and woman by Mr. Anthony Bertram. 
Its directness of approach to a problem too often cluttered with 
difficulties and pretensions is indicated by its direct unequivocal title 
What is a Painting? This exhibition of reproductions is available for 
the use of any voluntary or statutory body in adult education, and 
applications for it should be made to the Institute at once. The cost 
of carriage, etc., amounts to less than a five pound note to the borrow- 
ing society. 


Three New Pamphlets 

The pamphlet What is a Painting? mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph is one of three recent additions to the Institute’s “Life and 
Leisure” series. It costs 7d. post paid. The other two are /magination 
and Thinking by C. Day Lewis and Professor L. Susan Stebbing; and 
London Men and Women by S. Myers and E. Ramsay. The first of 
these, which is the reprint of two striking addresses to this year’s 
Conference, has already had a record sale. London Men and Women 
is an admirable account of the origin and growth of the L.C.C. 
Institutes. The cost of each pamphlet in this series is 7d. post paid. 


Local Education Authorities and the Institute 
In a recent issue of this journal we announced that the Association of 
Education Committees had issued to its constituents a strong recom- 
mendation to support the work of the Institute. This recognition of the 
Institute’s value as a clearing-house and an experimenting body has 
begun to produce an encouraging response, and in the last quarter 
thirty-two L.E.A.s have nominated members to the Institute or allo- 
cated to it an annual donation. Like most societies of its- kind the 
Institute was established on grants from educational trusts, and these 
of their nature cannot be permanent. If it is to continue and expand its 
activities it must secure the support of the actual providing bodies of 
adult education and the support of individuals who work in that field. 
There is still a long row to hoe before the Institute can attain this 
condition of permanence and stability; but the timely aid of the Local 
Educational Authorities is an encouraging factor. 
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The Future of Wireless Discussion Groups 

At the request of the B.B.C. the Institute submitted to the Adult 
Education Advisory Committee of the Corporation a memorandum 
on the future of Wireless Discussion Groups, and this analysis of the 
issues proved of considerable value in the discussions which have since 
taken place. Among the points emphasized in the memorandum were 
(2) The need for developing the work on the adult side on the lines 
of the Central Council for School Broadcasting ; (4) The need for 
securing for regional opinion an effective voice in planning the pro- 
grammes for discussion groups. Both these points will be found 
prominent in the Corporation’s plans for the future of the adminis- 
tration of Wireless Discussion Groups. 

The B.B.C., in effect, will treat adult educational broadcasting on the 
same basis as school broadcasting. Its own headquarters officers will 
cease to administer the service, and there will be set up a central co- 
ordinating committee, parallel to the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting, on which the Area Councils will not be out-numbered by 
other representatives. This new committee will share with the Schools 
Council the regional educational officers. Its administrative expenses 
will be found by the Corporation, but it will enjoy a similar autonomy 
to that of the Schools Council. As a mark of recognition of the 
assistance provided to these deliberations by the Institute’s memoran- 
dum the Institute has been given a seat on the new committee. One 
seat each will go to the W.E.A., the Association of Education 
Committees, and University bodies; there will be three places for co- 
opted members representing women’s interests, rural interests and 
tutors; and the remaining places will be given to a representative from 
each of the Area Councils. 


The Institute’s Next Job 

One of the regular functions of the Institute is to discover what gaps 
of provision remain to be filled in adult education and to suggest how 
they can be filled. Elsewhere in this journal an outline is given of one 
such project now in preparation—Adult Education in Hospitals. We 
particularly urge members of the Institute to look through that article, 
and to lose no time in telling us how it strikes them and whether they 
can help us in getting it started. For example, there must already be 
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some small-scale local experiments proceeding in this field, for no 
notion, however excellent and inspired, is altogether original. We are 
particularly anxious to hear of any attempt made to provide the kind 
of service mentioned in our article. Whether such attempts were 
abortive or not does not matter for our purpose; we want to know 
what has been tried, in what context, with what support, with what 
material and so on. Any information or advice, or comment (even 
of disillusion) which members can send us will be valuable at this stage. 


Second Annual Dinner 

The success of last year’s Dinner established the event as a permanent 
re-union. The second Dinner will be held on the evening of Friday, 
12th March, 1937, at the Refectory, University College, Gower Street, 
London. The principal speaker will again be an outstanding figure in 
adult education; the occasion as a whole will be quite informal. Tickets 
cost 5s. each, and the Institute Office is ready to receive reservations 
immediately. 


An Attractive New Pamphlet 


What is a Painting? 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


This is a_ straightforward introduction to 

the problems which confront the ordinary 

man and woman in looking at pictures— 
especially modern ones 


It costs 7d, post paid 


from 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
29 Tavistock Square - London W.C.| 
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Addresses to the Fifteenth Annual Conference 


The following eight papers were delivered—substantially in their present form— 
to the Institute’s Conference at New College, Oxford, September 28-21. 


Theory and Practice 


J. L. STOCKS 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Liverpool 


HE starting point of the considerations I want to put before you 

in this paper is the simple contention that in all matters of 
practice, which includes the ethical and political fields, and social 
activities generally, the conclusion on which action is taken is always 
something which cannot be proved. It cannot be demonstrated, but it 
is, of its very nature, a kind of extempore improvisation, a kind of 
experiment with fact, based of course on knowledge here and there, but 
never completely. And I want to suggest that this simple consideration 
has a great deal to do with a reasoned belief in those principles of 
political organization which we call democracy. Further, that being 
so, indeed because it is so, adult education is an extraordinarily 
valuable bulwark of the democratic state. 

By way of making clear what I mean by saying that a final decision 
in practical matters cannot be proved, I want you in imagination to 
consider an alternative state of things. Take, for example, the story 
which you will find in the life of the 17th-century philosopher, Thomas 
Hobbes. It is recorded of him that at about the age of forty, while 
acting as tutor to a young English gentleman, he found himself in a 
library in some country house, and on the table was a book, open at a 
certain place. The book was Euclid’s Elements—elementary geom- 
etry—and it happened to be open at the 47th proposition, which is the 
well-known Pythagorean Theorem. It is recorded that Hobbes read 
this through and said, “By God, that is impossible.” He then traced it 
back, found that each of the propositions which seemed doubtful was 
proved in some earlier place, and from that moment, he fell in love with 
geometry. (In later life he persuaded himself—if no one else—that he 
had squared the circle, but that is beside the point.) He fell in love with 
this principle of rigid deduction from first principles, and he formed 
the idea that, in other fields too, this kind of method was achievable. 
He set himself to do something similar with the science of man. From 
unquestioned definitions he wanted to show how states should be 
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organized, and how life should be lived. The only further consequence 
I would point out is that when he came to write his political theory he 
was the uncompromising enemy of democracy, the uncompromising 
upholder of authority. 

Another example is the older one from the time of the ancient 
Greeks. They too, in the formative period of Greek thought, and there- 
fore of modern European thought, fell in love with geometry. This was 
the time when the propositions were being discovered, and the 
greatest news of the day was the solution of this or that problem. 
Plato was one of the greatest participators in this movement, and 
Plato also, when he came to write his theory, was the uncompromising 
enemy of democracy, the uncompromising champion of authority. 
The authority he recommended was the authority of the philosopher, 
but the principle behind it was the view, I suggest, that what is good 
for man and for states was to be known in much the same way, and on 
much the same terms, as circles or squares were known; so that, by 
some more or less complicated system of deductions, what is good 
here and now can be determined and can form part of an assured 
system of knowledge. 

Now if life were really like that, if good were really knowable on 
those terms, everything in life would be quite different from what it is: 
and, in every sphere of practice, as in some spheres now, we should all 
be working by rule of thumb with instruments made by those who had 
the knowledge which was outside our reach, or according to orders 
issued by them. But in fact life is not like that, and the reason why is, 
to put it briefly, that “good,” in that sense, is not knowable or provable. 
There are, in the modern world, certain kinds of people—chiefly 
engineers and mathematicians—who go about in the faith that if life 
is not like that it ought to be like that. Just as they in their own sphere 
operate with applied mathematics, so, in politics, they feel some sort of 
higher algebra should be applied to solving our problems. All that the 
ordinary man would have to do would be to accept the solution on 
authority. That sort of belief is, I think, illusory. The fact is that in 
politics, and in social life generally, our premises are largely the things 
that people say they desire, think they desire, ask for and demand, and 
it is beyond our power to prove that they are wrong. 

The measures which the statesmen introduce are largely based on 
similarly pragmatic and questionable evidence. The proof of the 
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pudding, in a large measure, is in the eating, and success is in a great 
measure the test. In the practical field, then, opportunism and em- 
piricism rule, and necessarily rule. Hence theory here cannot be the 
solid foundation of practice, but must itself be founded on practice. 
But this does not mean that theory is either valueless or powerless. 
Social theory consists chiefly in a critical reflection on practice with a 
view to reaching the more solid of the principles on which practice 
operates. It has power to enrich and enlighten practice by such re- 
flection upon it, particularly by bringing out the proved value of 
certain principles of action and by keeping alive those long range 
considerations which the practical man in the urgency of the practical 
emergency is apt to forget. 

The Claims of Specialization in the University 

In a University we are necessarily largely occupied in training young 
men and women for certain professions. This task would be a great 
deal simpler than it is if good, human good, were single and knowable 
in its simplicity, because then we should have a general basis for all 
professions, and the courses could be quite easily arranged so as to 
provide alternative avenues along the line chosen at suitable intervals 
of time throughout the course. 

What we find in a University is a certain persistent conflict, unsolved 
still and likely to remain so, between the claims of the professions for 
specialized study suitable for the professions, fitting the student for his 
future profession or vocation, and the ideal of a general education 
fitting men for life and action in any and every field. Education seems, 
by its very nature, to have some such general meaning; and, as soon as 
you have a specialized vocational education introduced, something of 
its virtue seems to go from it. 

There is much in that plea. Almost anything can be taught in a truly 
liberal spirit, almost anything can give a man an insight into know- 
ledge. But is that enough? I am doubtful whether the degree of specializa- 
tion which we have at present in our Universities is either satisfactory 
or healthy for the future of the citizens of this country. You may say 
that it is a mistake to expect everything from the educational institu- 
tions, that I am asking too much of a University in asking it to give 
this general education. You may remind me that people in their schools 
and homes should have a general education, and that in the University 
itself they have contacts with students of other interests, so that in one 
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way or another the defects of specialization are in practice remedied. 
But I am confident that the defects are not being remedied in fact. 
Among my scientific colleagues, especially in recent times, are many 
who are aghast at the scientific ignorance of some of their ablest pupils. 
Specialization in science has become so narrow that it is difficult to give 
young men who choose a given subject even within the field of science, 
the general outlook which is necessary, apart from their equipment 
outside that field. 

Distortions in Adult Education 

I turn to my other example, which shows the relation of theory to 
practice from a precisely opposite angle. In the field of adult education 
the question of professional and vocational advancement is from the 
beginning completely cut out. There is no pressure towards specializa- 
tion. Consequently the other ideal, that of general education, remains 
operative in its simplicity and in its purity, so that here one is tempted 
to say that we have real education unmixed with anything else. 

One gets some confirmation of that from the extremely interesting 
collection of opinions which Mr. Williams and Professor Heath have 
published under the title Learn and Live. In that book the students 
were asked, for instance, whether they desired that the subjects taught 
in the classes should or should not have a closer relation to their 
daily occupations. They were almost unanimous in saying they did 
not want the closer relation. The most representative reply was that of 
one student who wrote, “No, we know our jobs right enough. What 
we want to know is more of what makes life worth living.” There you 
have the ideal of education for life, the educational impulse apparently 
in its purity. Yet here, too, there is a tendency to distortion, comparable 
to the distortion produced by the drive towards specialization, re- 
freshingly different, but quite as powerful as that. It declares 
itself as an excessive pressure on the teacher in the direction of 
what may be called the premature application of theory to practice. 
Those people who go to the classes are, after all, practical men and 
women. They want to get things done, and they go to these classes for 
help in getting things done; they want to see, as it were, some return as 
soon as possible. Consequently, they tend to be too much interested in 
the conclusion of the argument, too little interested in the methods 
and considerations by which the conclusion is reached. They tend 
to jump to the conclusion. They would like to have it at the begin- 
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ning, and so not need to listen to what comes in between. If you dis- 
cuss with them a subject like Proportional Representation, which 
raises vitally important questions as to the nature of parliamentary 
representation, they ask impatiently and almost exclusively, “Are you 
in favour of it or not?” But that is perhaps the least important part 
of the whole discussion. This tendency seems to me the distorting 
factor that we have to fight in these classes. 

One of the finest things about our movement, as Learn and Live 
amply shows, is its ideal of social service; but it carries with it this 
danger. It is this perhaps that the ancient sage had in mind when he 
wrote that “the wisdom of the scribe cometh by opportunity of leisure; 
and he that hath little business shall become wise” (Ecclesiasticus, 
38, 24). 

Education the Ally of Democracy 

What relation have these considerations to the present problem, that 
of authoritarian versus democratic government in modern Europe? 
They have in my view this relation. The adult education movement is 
the natural ally of the democratic principle in politics, because de- 
mocracy requires educated citizens who refuse to confine their in- 
terest to their immediate task and insist on scrutinizing the whole 
field of life and policy. On the other hand, the principles of specializa- 
tion, if they were carried far enough, would clearly make democracy 
quite impossible. Everyone, on being asked a question, would say, 
“That is not in my field,” or “That is not my subject.” From the 
time of Socrates to the present day, the favourite stick with which to 
beat the back of the democrat has been the authority of the expert. 
If you want to build a ship you go to an expert, if you want to buy a 
football you go to an expert. Why, then, don’t you go to an expert 
when you want to govern? 

The principle of specialization, if carried to its conclusion, requires 
specialized government; and that means government by authority. 
One notices, in this connection, the significance of the emphasis which 
is characteristic equally of Communist Russia and of Nazi Germany, 
and also, I believe, of Fascist Italy, namely, the pressure there towards 
technical education. Their objective is the making of good workmen, 
and anything in the nature of theory is suspect. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Germany requires to be assured that no time is lost in useless 
theory; everything must contribute to the building up of the total- 
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itarian state. But these modern reversions to authority and rejections of 
democracy have lost the old foundations which Hobbes, and still more 
Plato, gave to these principles in reason. The German movement out- 
does the wildest empiricist in its anti-rationalism. The principles of 
authority preached in Germany, whatever else they do, certainly do not 
enthrone the philosopher. They are simply a demand for action, for 
coherent, consistent action at all costs, regardless of the goal or end. 
Their rejection of democracy is not so much a rejection on the ground 
that democracy enthrones ignorance in the place of knowledge, as on 
the ground that the democratic principle in its modern form is found 
to issue in paralysis of social action and in getting nothing done. 

But for the reasons I have suggested, authority can give rio solution 
on the rational basis to our political or social problems; and, on the 
irrational basis which these modern alternatives offer, there is no 
promise of solution either; because if I am right in saying that the 
premises on which political decisions should be based are the desires of 
man, this new authoritarian principle, in undoing every form of demo- 
cracy, deprives the ruler of the most obvious method of getting 
material for reasonable decisions. He has no official indication under 
this system of what his people wants. His inspiration is from some 
obscure, unacknowledged source, and, to judge from the published 
confessions of faith, the sources do not seem to be very reliable ones. 
By contrast, however, the democratic solution to the political pro- 
blem is admittedly complicated and obscure. But up to a point the line 
is clear. The machinery by which the desires of the people may be ex- 
pressed effectively is certainly there, though the detailed process of 
expression may be obscure. On the basis of the considerations I have 
been putting before you, it can be seen that democracy does not involve 
the rejection of the specialist. What it involves and requires is that 
both principles shall operate together. The specialist, in his place, is 
indispensable. That is commonsense; but his place must be found for 
him, and must be kept for him by the commonsense of an educated 
citizen body. The general education of that commonsense is the vital 
factor on which everything depends. As that great French Socialist 
Jean Jaurés said in the last words he wrote, “What matters above all is 
the continuity of action, the unbroken wakefulness of thought and 
conscience in the workers. That is the true safeguard. That is the 
guarantee of the future.” 
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The Nurture of the Imagination 


By C. DAY LEWIS 
Author of The Magnetic Mountain, A Hope for Poetry, etc. 


APPROACH this subject with hesitation and_ self-distrust. 
Whether a minor poet is the right person to talk about imagination 
is doubtful: there must be still more doubt as to the qualifications of 
a one-time preparatory school usher to hold forth on the subject of 
adult education to men who have occupied a great part of their working 
lives with such questions. And even had I the qualifications, the diffi- 
culties of my subject are enough to intimidate less diffident persons 
than myself. Imagination—‘“the real and eternal world of which this 
vegetable universe is but a faint shadow,” as Blake put it—is a world 
where it might seem that only Angels may tread and fools would be 
well advised not to enter in. All I can hope is that my tentative and 
blundering approaches should indicate a few points which may be 
seized upon and adequately dealt with by better-equipped persons. 
The very word “imagination” is susceptible of as many interpre- 
tations as there are interpreters, and I believe my first task should be 
to attempt some definitions. 

Any expedition into the unknown must start from the comparatively 
known, so I will take imagination first in a strictly professional sense— 
the imagination which, together with a capacity for hard work, is the 
first essential for a poet. I conceive it as the habit, innate but capable 
of cultivation, of feeling emotion in images. It is the faculty which 
grasps those invisible links that bind together the visible points of 
existence—a faculty of vision. The poet speaks primarily in metaphor, 
and to speak in metaphor implies the capacity of seeing one thing in 
terms of another: it is therefore, a kind of sympathy—and I hope to 
suggest later that this intuitive sympathy is by no means a monopoly 
of the poet, but is the very point at which ordinary people must be 
approached if we are to nurture their imagination. 

The poet, then, must feel in images: he must grasp the connections 
between things—but grasp them emotionally, rather than logically: 
and he must be capable of seeing one thing in terms of another. Now, 
if we consider those three abilities, we realize that there is a certain 
innocence, a child-like nature common to all of them. Imagination 
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demands—and not only from the poet—a quality of innocence. 
When Christ told people to become as little children, he was urging 
them—lI dare say—towards a rebirth in themselves of imagination. 
And the question at once arises—how does it happen that this imagin- 
ative power, so strong in the average child, is so weak in the average 
adult? If we could know the answer to that, we should have no need 
to be investigating our present subject. 

But to return for a moment to the poets. Their specific imagination, 
with its quality of innocence, is something that can be cultivated 
but cannot be forced. The nurture of the imagination cannot be 
achieved by forcible feeding. This is what Yeats means when he warns 
poets against “the will trying to do the work of the imagination.” 
Any really determined man can write a piece of verse, or even an epic, 
but it is the unlikeliesi thing in the world that it will be poetry if it 
has nothing but determination behind it. The poet’s imagination is 
almost exactly the opposite of everything we mean by the will: it 
feeds on contemplation, when the will feeds on action; it is primarily 
a passive quality, a more or less trained sensitiveness, the matrix on 
which nature breeds art: it must be a re-agent before it can become an 
agent. Yet the poetic word, imagination’s child, when it is made flesh, 
can be one of the most powerful agents in the world—potent not only 
in the recreation of mood and vision, but towards moral ends. 

“The greatest instrument of moral good is the imagination” 
Shelley said, echoed a little laboriously by Wordsworth in one of the 
ecclesiastical sonnets: 

“The mightiest lever 
Known to the moral world, imagination.” 

It is this aspect of the imagination, as a moral agent, which I hope 
to make the keynote of my address. Let us, first, however, dispose of 
another facet of the problem directly affecting the poet. Coleridge’s 
distinction between imagination and fancy is too well known to need 
recapitulation. But there is another sense in which the two are closely 
connected, more relevant to our present purpose. Phantasy to the 
psychologist means a mental process by which the individual uncon- 
sciously compensates himself for something denied to him by the 
outside world. Now if we ask why poetry ever began to be written, 
we shall probably find the answer in the primitive creative impulse 
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baulked of a practical outlet. The earliest poets were men whom some 
physical deficiency prevented from taking part in family life, war, 
agriculture, the chase. These men compensated themselves for their 
impotence by creating such activities in phantasy, imagining them- 
selves as the strong men, the heroes, and expressing their imaginary 
triumphs in rhythmic words. This, I believe, is substantially true to-day 
also. The modern poet, too, starts by being a misfit in society and 
by compensating himself in phantasy. It must also be noted, though, 
that—in the course of this self-compensation, the poet comes to terms 
with society and takes on a social value, even if it is only the social 
value of a scapegoat. He can no more than anyone else live outside 
society, and it is his desire to be reconciled with his fellow men that 
warns him against the madness of romantic isolation, and thus enables 
his imagination to become an instrument of moral good. 

The poet’s imagination then is partly rooted in phantasy—that is, 
in a morbid tendency. It seems to be a rule of life that all man’s greatest 
potentialities should be rooted in morbid conditions; but that does not 
make them any the less suspect to humanity in general and—dare we 
say it?—to the British public in particular. We can go further and say 
that, of these several faculties, the imagination is by far the most 
suspect to the average Englishman. How often do we not hear “So 
and so has a diseased imagination”? How often do we hear “So and 
so has a healthy imagination”? The imagination, if we were to believe 
common hearsay, is at best a chronic invalid and at worst a positive 
leper. Even the educational profession is not entirely free from this 
heresy. When the teacher writes in his terminal report that little 
Willie is a very imaginative child, it can too often be interpreted as 
meaning that Willie is a consummate little liar. Even Ruskin, who 
should surely have known better, stigmatized imagination as “the 
faculty of degrading God’s works.” Now, if we believe that imagina- 
tion is the greatest instrument of moral good, and is not merely the 
unhealthy stimulus of a few people called poets, we must believe, 
with Emerson, that “imagination is not a talent of some men but is the 
health of every man.” Believing that, let us enquire what everyman 
in his more charitable moments thinks of this quality. I am still 
concerned, you see, with definitions. The broadest possible definition 
would be, I suppose, that imagination is to space what memory is to 
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time; a faculty that presents to the mind data which are not immedi- 
ately present to the senses. Under this definition can be included 
everything from the representation of sensuous images to that 
comprehension of emotional states which we call sympathy. Memory 
itself is highly charged with imagination, as any policeman can tell 
you: whether it is possible to imagine things that have never, in some 
form or other, offered themselves to the senses and been stored up 
in the memory, I can safely leave the metaphysician and the psycholo- 
gist to thrash out. More colloquially, every man would speak of imagi- 
nation as the ability to put yourself in the other fellow’s place, to see 
beyond your own nose, and to be “fanciful.” Particularly, alas, the 
latter. Everyman still, more often than not, thinks of the world of 
imagination as a world inhabited by lunatics, demons, unicorns, 
literary men and other oddities, a world balefully illumined by the 
light that never was on sea or land—and thank goodness it never 
was, he adds. 

So our first task, if we wish to nurture the imagination, is to 
convince everyman that it is something universal and common as 
grass, that it is his health—needing as careful attention and dieting 
as the body. We might even start with his own cliché—morbid 
imagination—and point out that, as the corruption of the best is 
notoriously the worst, so the apparent ubiquitousness of these 
symptoms of morbid imagination is the best proof that it is potentially 
highest human quality. We must point out that the imagination, which 
in more primitive times lent itself so easily to religious superstition, is 
equally vulnerable to the secular superstitions of our own day. We 
may no longer believe in malevolent spirits; but we most emphatically 
do believe that one in five suffers from pyorrhoea, that we are all 
victims of night starvation (if we do not drink Ovaltine), that beer 
is best—or, alternatively, all alcohol is strong poison. In ‘former 
days priest-craft played upon the imagination for its own ends: 
to-day, advertisers are doing exactly the same. This is one homely 
example out of a thousand which might be employed to show every 
man how sensitive, what a vital spot his imagination is. Now, as then, 
it is the channel through which the powers of evil work upon his 
instinct of fear. I am convinced that fear in its widest sense, including 
self-distrust, distrust of others and the morbid craving for individual 
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isolation, is the greatest enemy to civilisation. Love, the antithesis of 
fear, without imagination beats its wings in vain. Imagination can 
teach love how to cast out fear; but, wrongly directed, it goes over 
to the enemy, and becomes fear’s most deadly weapon. 

“The lunatic, the lover and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact.” 
In spite of what some critics of our educational methods assert, 
the aim of these methods is not to produce lunatics: the poet as 
a poet must educate himself: it is our task though, quite simply, to 
educate people to be lovers—to say “yes” to life, to trust their fellow 
men implicitly, looking upon their occasional disillusionments as 
—in Mr. Forster’s phrase—‘Rent paid to the ideal.” Such lovers 
must indeed be “of imagination all compact.” 

I shall be returning later to the all-importance of imagination in 
human relationships. Let me now hint another aspect in which this 
“great instrument of moral good” can be paramount. Let us suppose 
that an individual comes up to us and asserts, “I am a plain practical 
hard-headed business man. I can’t afford to be imaginative. It doesn’t 
get you anywhere.” We shall say to this person, “My dear Sir, you are 
entirely wrong. Imagination gets things done, practical things, that 
could be achieved in no other way. Napoleon, that most hard-headed of 
business men, believed in it as far as to declare “C’est l’imagination 
qui gouverne le genre humain!” And, to compare little things with 
great, look at the Dionne quintuplets. The case of those infants 
struck the imagination of the public in general and the newspaper 
proprietors in particular. In consequence, though they were children 
of poor and unconsidered parents, all the resources of modern science 
were lavished upon them. Now why should we not carry that a step 
further? Shall we ask our newspaper proprietors to stop just for a week 
threatening us with war or the horrors of a Socialist Government; 
to forgo, just for a week, advertising our night starvation, and to 
remind us instead that thousands of children in our country are 
suffering from starvation night and day. Let us even be so bold as to 
ask the angels of the B.B.C. to step off their needle point of imparti- 
ality, to lose their superb programme-balance, and spend a week 
(a day would probably be enough) hammering home into the popular 
imagination this damnable fact of under-nutrition. We have the 
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material resources and the whole science of medicine available, and 
we have the thousands waiting for them. Have you the least doubt, 
if our organs of publicity made a really determined attempt to fire 
the popular imagination on this subject, things would get done and 
quickly? To see that these heirs of the future should be given the 
materials of physical health would be a work of imagination as 
important as The Odyssey or King Lear. 

So far has been comparatively easy going. I have attempted some 
definitions of my subject and suggested a few of the non-literary 
aspects of imagination. We must now come to closer grips, remem- 
bering always that the imagination is not an end, not an absolute 
good; but, in Shelley’s words, “‘an instrument” or in Wordsworth’s, 
“a lever”; an instrument terribly susceptible both to misuse and to 
rust, the talent more often than any other buried away in a napkin. 
It is a common-place that the child exercises his imagination in play. 
He becomes a red-Indian, a Bus-conductor, a Gangster—not acting, 
but living the part. He can even imagine himself into inanimate 
objects. At the same time, he never loses his grip on the real world: 
when the tea-bell rings, the Red-Indian sloughs his war paint in an 
instant. Thus, his imagination seldom degenerates, as does the adult’s, 
into phantasy building. One never finds a normal child who is not to 
some extent imaginative, which proves that Emerson was right in 
saying “‘imagination is not a talent of some men but the health of 
every man.” The child, they say, is father of the man: how comes it 
that this birthright of imagination which the man should inherit 
from the child is so often lost? For what mess of pottage is it sold? 
Questions of primary and secondary education may not seem of 
immediate relevance to this gathering; but I do not see how we are 
to avoid them if we hope to discover an answer to my question. 
And if there is one lesson we can learn from the educational failures 
of the last hundred years, it is the danger of thinking of education in 
compartments of age and subject instead of as a developing unity. 

Now this childish imaginative faculty of living in fictitious character, 
paralleled by the poetic faculty of experiencing one thing in terms of 
another, should develop into an adult faculty of putting one’s self 
in another’s place—of emotional sympathy. Instead it develops too 
often into phantasy—building, which is an escaping from reality, just 
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as true imagination means a deeper exploration into reality. At what 
point is the line of development weakened or broken? My experience 
in preparatory schools suggests to me that the damage begins there. 
The predominance of organized games over spontaneous activities is, 
I believe, pernicious. Organized games give the minimum scope and 
incentive to the imagination. I have noticed again and again in schools 
where every fine afternoon is given up to them, how the boys are at 
a complete loss on wet days. Just occasionally one comes across a boy 
whose faculty of imaginative invention has not been deadened, who 
can occupy himself and others for hours in elaborate ploys, and he 
stands out like a good deed in a naughty world. Hobbies, camping, 
exploration of the country-side, natural history—all provide infinitely 
more food for the imagination than do organized games. I admire 
whole-heartedly the person who can watch a fast off-break right 
on to his bat: but I’m sure that watching with equal intentness the 
habits of the wood-lark is an infinitely more valuable exercise for the 
imagination. 

The same is often true, I believe, of secondary education. But here 
the vexed questions of adolescence also intervene. The girl or boy 
withdraws into himself and a certain amount of phantasy-building 
is almost inevitable. It is a period that begins with hero-worship, 
and ends only too often in the worship of self. For this reason, I should 
reduce literary education to a minimum between the years of fourteen 
and seventeen, for at such a period it either sickens the recipient or 
breeds phantasy-building. Imagination, now, to misquote Eliot, 
should be at the tips of the senses—in the finger-tips, if you like. 
The youth is in a state of mental turmoil which can only be increased 
by a mass of intellectual tasks and should be alleviated by a period of 
predominantly physical education. The tendency towards isolation 
and withdrawal into self should be gently counteracted by keeping 
the youth in practical touch with external reality, partly through private 
manual work, partly through connection with some adult unit of 
labour—factory, farm, dispensary, or garage. This will provide the 
link between his childish and his adult self. The feeling of futility, so 
deadening to the imagination, experienced by the majority of young 
people who cannot see any connection between book-learning and the 
life they are about to enter, will surely be minimized by keeping them 
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in constant contact with the adult world. It is, I am convinced, a 
surfeit of literary education at this period which makes that crucial 
break in educative development; for it neglects the truth that imagi- 
nation must develop progressively outward, feeding on the future 
as well as the present. We are very far from the educational Utopia 
I envisage, based as it is on a system without class-distinction and 
with a minimum leaving age of 17 or 18. We are concerned with 
adult education to-day and in the near future. For two reasons the 
nurture of imagination is immediately important. First, the great 
mass of the population is employed on tasks which provide little 
or no imaginative stimulus; second, if the world’s resources are properly 
controlled—as they must be if civilization is to survive—man will 
find himself enjoying progressively more and more leisure time; 
and, when his work makes no demands on his imagination, it is 
essential that his leisure should. 

The problem of education for leisure is bound up closely with 
that of the education of the emotions. As the nature of his work 
tends to mechanize man, so must this tendency be counteracted in 
his leisure through his emotions. Professor MacMurray has pointed 
out that our values are vivified by our emotional life, and it is a 
commonplace that man’s emotional development has lagged behind 
his intellectual and material progress. It is here that I would make 
a plea for poetry in adult education. Poetry is still, I believe, poten- 
tially the best, as it is certainly the most direct method of educating 
the emotions. Through its rhythmic, incantatory nature it speaks 
directly to the primitive in man, and thus has an executive power over 
his emotions wielded by no other form of appeal. Particularly is 
poetry an imaginative stimulus: it recreates in the reader something 
of the poet’s mood and imaginative scope: it trains his senses to a fineness 
of perception which must prove invaluable in his own personal life. 

This executive power of poetry is closely connected with morality. 
We advance, as Plato said, from the love of formal beauty to the love 
of moral beauty which is truth. Lines of poetry impress themselves 
on us first through their sensuous power: but they are Pygmalions 
which must be brought alive by our own experience. We have an 
experience, and suddenly what had previously been a quotation 
becomes a truth. But the quotation—the poetical image or line—is more 
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than verified by the personal experience; it is a clue to that experience 
—it formulates it imaginatively, clarifies it, fixes it for ever in the 
shifting panorama of our emotional life, and so fixes it as a moral 
truth. 

So in discussing the nurture of imagination—that is to say, what 
is the best food for imaginative development—I should put poetry 
first. But here a warning must be interposed. If poetry is to perform 
its proper function, it must do so without outside interference. 
Poetry should speak directly to the emotions and any attempt to hold 
it for interrogation on the threshold of self-consciousness will be 
fatal. This is especially true for modern poetry, which is so commonly 
approached by the reader with set teeth and a sombre determination 
that at all costs he is not going to be baffled. Instead of reading it aloud 
and letting the rhythm and images sink into his unconscious, he 
worries it like a terrier, determined to extract a meaning out of it or 
die. One should never try to explain the logical meaning of a poem 
to one’s self or to one’s pupils till the emotional meaning has taken 
effect—and then it will be unnecessary. Poetry is food for the imagina- 
tion, not an excuse for footnotes. 

This reading-aloud question is most important. Poetry is meant 
to go in at the ear. Furthermore, its whole history shows that it should 
be a social art. It is a modern innovation, a heresy, originating largely 
—I suspect—in Coleridge, that the poet is a solitary and that poetry 
has to be read on a lonely mountain top, or in a locked study. For 
centuries poetry was composed to be recited to an audience, and often 
composed by a number of people working together. Its emotional 
appeal is still more valid for the small group than for the individual. 
That is why the choral speaking of verse is of such vital importance, 
and I am glad to see that it is being taken up by schools and societies 
to-day. At the same time, we must admit that everyman is still 
suspicious of poetry, still tends to blush, giggle or leave the room 
hastily when poetry enters. So we must contrive to slip it across to 
him unexpectedly, before he has time to man his defences. One 
shudders to think how many radios are hurriedly switched off when a 
poetry reading begins: but if we constantly insert poetry into ordinary 
programmes, slip it into our documentary films, and so on, we shall 
do a great deal towards re-establishing the prestige it had when to 
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quote it in Parliament and the Pulpit was a normal thing, not an 
eccentricity. 

I have stressed the social nature of poetry because I believe we must 
beware, in providing for the nurture of imagination, of any educative 
steps tending further to isolate the individual. The individual is far 
more isolated in the city crowds of to-day than in the sparse country 
communities of yesterday. If it be true, as Novalis said, that “All evil 
is isolated and isolating—it is the principle of separation,” then our 
education must be primarily directed towards bringing men together. 
Shelley, discussing reason and imagination said, “Reason respects 
the differences and imagination the similitude of things”; and, of 
poetical language “It marks the before unapprehended relation of 
things and perpetuates their apprehension.” This faculty of perceiving 
similarities, unapprehended relations, which in everyday affairs we call 
sympathy, should be the first aim of any training of the imagination. 

It follows equally that our training must be always on guard against 
phantasy-building, which is the idiosyncratic disease of imagination. 
As the imagination constantly strives to connect experience so does 
phantasy-building strive to evade it. Phantasy is one of the great 
agents and symptoms of separation, and is a disorder to which the 
imaginative are particularly prone. For this reason our literary training 
needs to deal very tactfully with fiction. The novel is without question 
the most individualist, least social art-form that has ever arisen. 
If I were made a dictator of culture—which God forbid—I should 
impose curfews or close seasons on novel reading. I sometimes think 
that solitary novel reading is as vicious as solitary drinking. In the 
good old days, before all the land was paper and all the sea was printers’ 
ink, it was a habit of the paterfamilias to read fiction aloud to his 
family. Admirable! It is really one of the few cultural manifestations 
of the Victorian age that one can view with equanimity. It made novel 
reading a social pleasure instead of a selfish indulgence. But seriously, 
the damage which a pernicious habit of fiction-reading can do to the 
adult mind is enormous; it can induce sentimentalism, infantalism, 
shoddiness of values; and above all, it tends to isolate the individual 
reader on a kind of Swiss Family Robinson island of phantasy—an 
island where the real world is blotted out by a mist of exotic perfumes, 
luscious wish-fulfilments and happy endings. 
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But at the same time there is a great deal of genuine imaginative 
fiction which can play an important part in the diet we propose for 
the adult mind. What Coleridge said of the imagination—‘“that it 
dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate”—holds as good 
for prose fiction as for poetry, for the reader’s mind as for the writer’s. 
Imaginative fiction constantly dissolves, diffuses, dissipates our fixed 
ideas of human character and human relationships, and recreates them 
in more comprehensive, more comprehensible forms. It is here, 
I think, that fiction most becomes “an instrument of moral good.” 
By its living demonstration of personality as something fluid and 
incalculable, not static and absolute, it persuades us into a greater 
perceptiveness, tolerance and sympathy in our own personal relation- 
ships. Here, the trouble with most of us is that our intuitions stand 
still and so become prejudices. What untold damage is done in family 
life by parents whose emotional understanding lags behind the 
emotional development of their children, who treat the adolescent in 
terms of what he was at the age of six! This, again, is only a failure 
of the imagination to keep pace with another’s growth and change, 
and good fiction provides a valuable corrective. Here, too, I make 
a plea for more reading aloud; for, read aloud, a novel becomes the 
emotional centre of a group, radiating its power, and binding the group 
together in a common sympathy and magic circle of the imagination. 
What fiction can teach us in the interpretation of motives can be 
learnt over a wider extent, but less immediately and vividly, through 
mythology, history and biography. Mythology, the wish-fulfilment 
of primitive communities, conveys to us through an imaginative 
medium an understanding of the savage in ourselves—an under- 
standing peculiarly salutary at the present day. The adult who has 
reached the highest peak of human contentment—by which I mean 
the age when there are no more examinations to be passed—can find 
leisurely exercise for his imagination in recreating historical periods, 
reincarnating himself in the past, breathing the atmosphere of his 
forefathers. The profound desire for a feeling of continuity, to which 
some of us young poets have applied the expression “‘ancestor- 
worship,” is natural to the human mind and can be satisfied through 
no other channel than the imagination. The desire for continuity 
is felt even more keenly by the revolutionary than by the conservative, 
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for the revolutionary must travel light, and is the more deeply con- 
cerned to choose the most durable things of his heritage to take 
with him. 

But I am in danger of falling into mere cataloguing. According to 
our first definition, the imagination deals with data not immediately 
present to the senses, and, therefore, it follows that any subject which 
offers such data—and every subject under the sun, “educational” or 
no, does—is suitable for the imagination’s nurture. It is a question, 
not of what subjects are eligible, but of how they are presented. 
Technically, the most important point is that a balance should be 
achieved. I mean this in a two-fold sense. The educator himself must 
walk delicately along a line equidistant from sensationalism on the 
one hand and aridity on the other, but remembering that Buffalo Bill 
and Sexton Blake are as invaluable at one stage of imaginative develop- 
ment as Dostoevsky and Wordsworth at a later. The trouble is that 
many adults remain at the Buffalo-Bill-Sexton-Blake stage—cases of 
the arrested development of the imagination. I may seem here to be 
meandering off into questions of taste; but good taste, after all, is only 
a symptom of a healthy appetite. The educator’s task is to dangle the 
carrot at an appetising distance from the donkey’s nose, to be con- 
stantly presenting his subject in such a way that an imaginative effort 
must be made to grasp it. Secondly, there is the question of balance 
in the educated. It is vitally important that we should cater for the 
individual in this respect. We must be able to spot the imaginatively 
precocious—the type that is most likely to fall into phantasy-building 
—and counterbalance this tendency with influences calculated to 
toughen the imagination, with a mixture in which material reality 
predominates. The imaginatively backward we must meet on their 
own ground; finding out the point at which they are sensitive—it may 
be gangsters or sweet peas or automobile engines—and working 
gradually outward and upward from that point. “In dreams begins 
responsibility.” We have to teach the introvert, the imaginatively 
over-sensitive, how to harness his dreams to reality; equally, we 
must convince the “tough egg” that action without imagination is as 
irresponsible as a ship without a compass, and as dangerous as a run- 
away bus in a crowded street. 

In conclusion, I would stress two things. First, that imagination 
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is the great instrument of moral good, and its enemy is fear. Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal wrote, “A being of supreme awareness can never 
feel fear, except in actual danger, because all other forms of fear 
presuppose some element obtruded, not within awareness.” Clearly, 
direct awareness of all possible facts, situations and emotional states 
is infinitely beyond the scope of any man’s experience. But potential 
imaginative awareness is not. A fully developed imagination would be 
capable of this supreme awareness, and is, therefore, the only instru- 
ment capable of destroying fear. Secondly, as imagination can destroy 
fear, so can fear starve out the imagination. It would be dishonest 
and farcical to speak about the nurture of imagination without calling 
attention to the material evils that in our time so grievously beset it. 
If we really wish the imagination to flourish we must see to it that 
men have the economic security which our instruments of production 
can give them. It is either cynical or fatuous to prate about imaginative 
development to men who are half-starved or living under the perpetual 
fear of losing their job. To the unemployed, to the slum-dwellers, 
to the masses of our people whose lives are directed by the fortunes 
and caprices of a few, imagination can provide nothing more satis- 
factory than a brief escape, a phantasy-escape, from the drabness and 
gnawing worries of their own existence. Imagination is not a talent of 
some men, but is the health of every man. Yes, but mental health must 
be built upon physical health, or imagination will be as erratic as a sick 
man’s fancies. 
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INCE the War several books have been published dealing with 

Thinking, or with what is erroneously—or at least misleadingly — 
called “The Art of Thought.” Quite recently some publishers have 
—-so far as I can judge—come to the conclusion that there is a popular 
demand for books on this topic. Since last March three books have 
appeared, in close succession, whose titles—rather amusingly in the 
order of their publication—are Thinking, Clear Thinking, Clearer 
Thinking. In the excellent little volume, Education for Citizenship, 
there is a chapter by Prof. Field, entitled “Clear Thinking,” and one 
by Prof. Thouless, entitled “Accurate Thinking,” the two chapters 
together forming Section [JI, also entitled “Clear Thinking.” The 
appearance of these publications may be regarded as an indication of 
our recognition of the need to train citizens to think clearly. To 
what extent and by what methods it is possible to train others to think 
clearly is a problem well worth our consideration. Unfortunately, 
however, it is—at least in my opinion—a problem extraordinarily 
difficult to solve. To begin with, it is gravely misleading to speak of 
“clear thinking.” There may be a clear exposition, or a clear argument, 
or a clear speech (in the sense of the word “speech” which occurs, 
for example, in the phrase “Balfour’s Speeches on Tariff Reform’’). 
But there is not a@ clear piece of thinking, or a clear thinking, but only 
thinking clearly. Here—as is often the case—if we wish to avoid a 
possible source of confusion—we must change the adjective into an 
adverb. It is always an “J” that thinks. 

In her Autobiography, Margot Asquith—comparing her sister 
Laura with herself—contrasts their respective noses and eyes, and 
then adds: “Brains are such a small part of people that I cannot judge 
of them as between her and me.” It is, perhaps, not quite certain what 
is meant by “brains” in this statement, but if—as I surmise—Margot 
Asquith connected brains with the capacity to think, then I believe 
her statement to be false, unless it is meaningless. We do not think 
with a part of ourselves; our thinking involves our personality. 
How we think is conditioned by the kind of person we are. I am 
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using the words “person” and “‘personality” in what I hope is an 
ordinary sense—namely, the sense in which J am a different person 
from the Chairman, and that is the same sense in which a dead body is 
not a person. To admit that a dead human body is not a person is 
consistent both with maintaining that a given person has ceased to 
exist, and with maintaining that a given person (connected uniquely 
with a given human body) continues to exist after the death of that 
body. The point I wish to stress is that I am so using the word 
“person” as to be neutral with regard to rival metaphysical views of 
personality. In short, I use the word “‘person” as it is used in such 
expressions as “He is a person worth knowing,” or “He is a person 
to be avoided.” 

After these preliminaries I can come to my first platitude, namely: 
My thinking is determined by the sort of person I am, and the sort 
of person I am becoming is in part determined by how I am thinking. 
(It may be well to remark in passing that the truth of this statement 
is logically independent of any metaphysico-psychologist’s -ism. 
Indeed, being a platitude, it is a datum to be taken account of both by 
the behaviourist and by the spiritualist in psychology.) The brief 
statement of this platitude just given is unsatisfactory by reason of 
the difficulty which besets all the social and philosophical sciences. 
We must use a language to make a statement. But any ordinary 
language has originated in response to men’s need to act in a world 
of things, and has been developed along lines suited to the classifying 
of these things. Hence, the phrase “sort of person” is in danger of 
being understood as roughly equivalent to “type” or—worse still—to 
“species.” Whatever is labelled “such-and-such a sort” is expected 
to “stay put.” But /—this given person—do not stay put; / am not 
finished, except from the point of view of the classifying biologist. 
Luckily we do not yet know what we shall be. If this were not so, 
it would be futile for you to argue with me in the hope of convincing 
me that your conclusion is reasonable. Perhaps I have not been able 
to make this point clearly. If so, that is very unfortunate, for much 
depends upon it. It follows from my first platitude that we cannot 
directly teach others to think, any more than we can directly make 
another a different sort of person from the sort he is. I use “directly” 
here in the sense in which it would be true to say that someone can 
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directly give someone else information; for instance, I may directly 
inform you that I live in London. The point is partially expressed by 
Ezra Pound, in a statement I am fond of quoting: “No book can do 
ALL a man’s thinking for him. The utility of any statement is limited 
by the willingness of the receiver to think.” I add that his “willingness 
to think” is limited by his prevailing mental attitudes, ice. by his 
emotional trends and, therefore, by his pre-judgings. 

Indirectly, however, we can do something which is not too inac- 
curately described as “training our students to think.” That it is in 
any way possible for one person to train another to think is due to 
two factors: first, that we are all persons, that is, resemble each other 
in certain fundamental respects, and are all capable in some degree 
of apprehending a logical argument; secondly, that all thinking is 
thinking about something, and the content of the thinking —that which 
is thought about—is communicable. I have something to say on each 
of these points. 

Although Aristotle was unfortunately mistaken in regarding 
rationality as a sufficient differentia between men and other animals, 
it is true that it is human to reject a contradiction. No one knowingly 
accepts both of two contradictory statements. No doubt we all hold 
fast to contradictory beliefs, but we do so because we have failed 
either to confront them or to perceive them to be contradictory when 
confronted. If we can only be made to recognize the contradiction, 
one of our conflicting beliefs will be surrendered. Now it is usually 
the case that the mere confrontation of these beliefs is not sufficient 
to make evident the contradiction. If, however, we examine what each 
implies, the contradiction may be made manifest. It is in the manifes- 
tation of concealed contradictions that we can help each other. 
A potent cause of concealed contradictions is to be found in the defects 
of language. To this point I shall return very briefly later. At present 
I wish to stress the fact that it is in the nature of human beings to 
refuse to accept a manifest contradiction. Mrs. Ladd Franklin tells 
the story of a little girl, aged four, whose nurse objected to her table 
manners. “Emily,” said the nurse, “nobody eats soup with a fork.” 
“But,” replied Emily, “I do, and I am somebody.” This retort leaves 
the nurse with only three alternatives: silence, resort to immorally 
exercised authority, or an explicit qualification of the original 
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“Nobody.” The demand that a general statement should be exemplified 
in particular instances often shows the need for an explicit qualifi- 
cation. That some qualification is necessary shows that the general 
statement was not clearly held. The use of abstract general words— 
such as “science,” “community,” “Roman Catholicism,” “capital- 
ism,” “idealism,” “the good,” obscures our understanding of what 
it is we are saying. It is a good methodological device to translate 
sentences containing words of this sort into the corresponding set of 
sentences expressing statements about particular instances. Such 
dodges can be taught. It is not difficult to train students to make this 
effort at clarifying their understanding of what it is exactly that they 
are intending to assert. I am not suggesting that we want to make our 
students use a different language, but only that we should call their 
attention to what is in fact being said when they use the sentences by 
means of which their beliefs are expressed. Only a fool or a logician 
would suggest that we could train people to think by giving them 
facility in the use of the delightful language of pure logic. I hope 
I am not such a fool as to misuse the symbolism of x, y, and z. I admit, 
however, that I need to be constantly on guard against this temptation. 
May I suggest that it is not impossible that some teachers ought to 
to be on guard against the opposite temptation? 

One thing that can be done, then, is to encourage students to 
ask themselves the question: “What is it exactly that I am saying?” 
The answer to this question involves the answer to a further question: 
“What exactly is implied by what I am saying?” If what is implied by 
my original statement must be rejected as false, then the original 
statement must likewise be rejected. This is a fundamental logical 
principle, acceptable also to those who have never heard of logic. 
It was by reasoning in accordance with this principle—though 
she knew it not—that Emily confounded her nurse. Emily is 
capable of drawing valid conclusions and of seeing other people’s 
mistakes. 

But at this point I must remind you that it is persons who think. 
We are concerned with persons, not with purely rational spirits. 
Thinking—I have already emphasized—is about a subject-matter. 
That which the thinking is about I shall, for brevity, refer to as the 
topic of our thinking. Always there is a topic, but there is no such 
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thing as a simple topic. In all subjects worthy of study it is difficult 
to ascertain what is in fact the case. As Algernon remarked—in 
Wilde’s play The Importance of being Earnest—“The truth is rarely 
pure and never simple. Modern life would be very tedious if it were 
either, and modern literature a complete impossibility.” Whatever 
may be the case as regards modern literature, it is at least true that 
our difficulties in thinking clearly about a topic are enormously 
increased by the difficulty of recognizing what is and what is not the 
case. To make such a discrimination is essential to thinking clearly. 
It concerns what I called earlier “the content of the thinking,” and, 
therefore, relates to what is commonly called “knowledge”—some- 
times in the particular form which is wont to be described as “‘know- 
ledge of fact.” Some of the difficulties in thinking clearly about the 
topic are common to us all; some are peculiar to one sort of person, 
others to others. More briefly, our temptations are different although 
they sometimes overlap. 

This brings me to my second platitude: To think is to ask questions. 
By “asking questions” I do not, of course, mean framing interrogative 
sentences. This is not always necessary and is never sufficient. A neces- 
sary and sufficient condition of asking a question is being puzzled 
about something, i.e. about a topic. Now, we cannot be puzzled about 
a topic unless we already know something about that topic, and are 
aware that there is more to be known about it. Both complete absence 
of knowledge and complete knowledge about a topic are logically 
incompatible with the questioning frame of mind. Calvin’s God may 
survey the world and see that it is very good, but He cannot ask 
questions about it. Rhetorical questions are questions only in apparent 
form, not in spirit. A question logically demands an answer. Only 
in so far as we are proceeding from a question to an answer, and then 
to another question, and so on, can we be said to be thinking. I hope 
that this is not disputable. 

A person who is thinking clearly is thereby intelligent. One dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of intelligence is the ability to discern 
relevant connections—to be able to put together what ought to be 
conjoined and to keep distinct what ought to be separated. The 
“ought” in the preceding sentence is the ought of logic. (Whether, 
in the ethical sense of ought, we ought to think clearly lies outside the 
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scope of this address. I merely point out, in passing, that if you hold, 
as I do, that we ought to do so, then you must in consistency admit 
that stupidity is a vice.) In the rest of this address the word “ought” 
will be used in the logical sense only. 

A question about a given topic is an intelligent question to ask, 
if, and only if, an answer to it would resolve the puzzlement leading 
to the question, or be at least a step towards its resolution. I say that 
a question is a right question to ask about a given topic when an answer 
to it would be a step towards the resolution of the puzzle. Hence, more 
shortly, a right question to ask is an intelligent question. 

I repeat, then, that to ask the right questions is to think intelli- 
gently. To give a satisfactory answer more than intelligence is needed. 
A little boy of five years old, playing with his circular railway, found 
that the train would not run. Thereupon he proceeded to grease the 
wheels with oil. He had answered his question intelligently, drawing 
upon his past experiences for a relevant connection. But the answer 
was not satisfactory, for the train was an electric one—the battery had 
run down. The child did not lack intelligence; he lacked knowledge. 
This lack of knowledge prevented his answer from being effective, 
useful for the purpose which the resolution of his puzzlement was to 
serve. An answer is useful if, and only if, it is both a right answer and 
also true. This is, perhaps, not a convenient usage of the word “useful” 
for most purposes, but I hope that in the context it is clearly used. 
I want to point out that the topics about which we mainly think are 
topics relating to what there happens to be in the world; accordingly, 
in order that our questions should be satisfactorily answered we must 
know how the facts are. We must take account of the facts. This 
means, we must have knowledge. 

An illustration may make my point clear. An ancient philosopher— 
if I understand him aright—was puzzled by the problem: How can we 
justify the use of other human beings as slaves. He attempted to resolve 
his puzzle by the answer that some men are natural tools, some men 
are natural users of these tools. The natural tools have the bodies of 
men, but lack rational souls. Now that answer is intelligent—if taken 
in isolation from any further facts. It insists that there is a fundamental 
distinction between slaves and masters, i.e. between tools and users 
of tools. This fundamental distinction is wholly relevant to the question 
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concerning the justification for one man’s using another as a slave. 
The hitch is that the answer states a falsehood; it is not true that some 
men lack rational souls. The creator of a world such as ours might 
have been well advised, had he created some natural tools. Indeed, 
a creator given a free hand could, I surmise, have created a world, 
resembling ours in many respects, but in which there would have been 
no necessity for natural tools. But the world in which Aristotle 
was living and thinking was not in the least like that. Accordingly, 
as Aristotle saw, if it had been true, another puzzle arose, namely, 
How is it that some natural masters are slaves, some natural slaves, 
masters? The problem of justification breaks out anew. Since the 
original question was a question about the justification of behaviour, 
the untrue answer will fail to satisfy the intelligent questioner as soon 
as he attempts to guide his subsequent behaviour in the light of this 
untrue answer. It is a sure indication that something is wrong with 
an answer, if the answer itself leads us to ask another question of 
precisely the same form. No doubt Aristotle found his answer too 
easily because he did not want to go on puzzling about the problem. 
He assumed that there must be an answer that was in accordance 
with his moral principles—surely a dangerous, but very common 
assumption. 

So I came to my third platitude: Laziness, fear, hope, are among 
the most potent obstacles to thinking clearly. It is not necessary to stress 
the point that thinking is a tiring process; it is much easier to accept 
beliefs passively than to think them out, i.e. to question their grounds 
and ask what are the consequences following from them. Here we 
need to remember again that it is persons who think—Z/ think, not 
something thinks in me. A person seeking to learn and trying to think 
must not be likened either to a tabula rasa or to a pure devouring 
flame. Long before I have reached the stage at which I could be 
dignified by the name of “student,” I am a person, a being of very 
definite habits and tendencies. The adult student has already acquired 
certain verbal habits proper to his mother-tongue and certain others 
derived from the context of the community within which he lives. 
These habits are in part an effect and in part a cause of those beliefs 
which lead him to select the particular subject he decides to study. 
He has fears and also hopes; both his fears and his hopes may provide 
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obstacles to his thinking clearly. Again, his hatreds and his lovings 
are factors in bis personality, and are thus determinants of his thinking. 
These factors result in pre-judgings, usually hardening into prejudices, 
often dangerously cloaked so that to the thinker himself what others 
see to be prejudices are the unquestionable premisses from which his 
reasoning must begin. They belong to his local climate of opinion. 
We can ask only such questions as are determined by our interests 
and suggested by the knowledge we already have. Each person formu- 
lates his questions from a given point of view, determined by the 
context of his own experience. Sometimes a violent shock may change 
the point of view, but it is still from @ point of view that the questions 
are asked and from which the satisfactoriness of an answer is to be 
judged. A teacher who has not to some extent grasped the point of 
view from which the student’s thinking is proceeding is either simply 
wasting the student’s time or positively harming him by giving 
irrelevant answers to his questionings. The harm is greatest when the 
student is so muddled that he is ready to accept the irrelevant answer. 
The opposite of thinking clearly is being muddled. But to be conscious 
of being muddled is a horrible experience. To avoid it we may even 
be tempted to shut our minds and swallow a belief, ready made, from 
some expert authority. 

Except upon the purely intellectual plane to be for some time asking 
a question that remains unanswered is very unpleasant. Now I suspect 
that some adult students begin their study of a subject in the hope of 
finding answers to some very definite questions, i.e. in the hope of 
being able to think some topic out. But whenever the subject-matter 
is at all complicated—which is usually the case—this business of 
“thinking it out” is a very slow job. In this process of “thinking it 
out” questions may—indeed ought to—arise which were literally 
unthinkable before the studying of the topic had begun. The call to 
answer these questions may present itself as an intolerable hindrance 
to getting on with the job; it is resented as a merely pedantic delay. 
Some of these questions may seem so trivial, their answers so 
apparently irrelevant to the furtherance of the main interest which 
initiated the thinking that the student may be tempted to pass them 
over in slipshod fashion. There are so many ways of being slipshod. 
One of the commonest and most insidious is to accept a variation in 
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the form of a sentence for a difference in what is stated. This particular 
error is known to logicians under the name of “begging the question.” 
[A fallacy—I remark in passing—to which I have found myself excep- 
tionally prone when I am talking about a topic I do not very well 
understand—as is the case to-day.] 

Again, the student’s hopes may lead him to expect illuminating 
answers to comprehensive questions. This expectation is a serious 
obstacle to thinking clearly. To expand the metaphor implicit in the 
word “‘illumination.” The process of thinking out a topic clearly is 
not to be compared to turning on an electric light; it is rather to be 
compared to fanning a spark which, if the effort of fanning is relaxed, 
will die out, but which, if the effort is continued, will become steadily, 
though slowly, brighter. A sound motto for a thinker to adopt is: 
Seek illumination and distrust it. 

My fourth platitude is: Jn order to think clearly we must face our 
prejudices and discount them. 

This is so much of a platitude that it is a boring commonplace. 
Important, of course, as many platitudes are. Doesn’t it strike you as 
odd, and rather saddening, that we (i.e. teachers) talk so much about 
the necessity of avoiding prejudices and yet can hardly find a single 
topic about which we do not ourselves entertain prejudices? Perhaps 
the psychologists among you will not think it odd—you are so used 
to the depravity of human nature—but at least I hope you will find it 
somewhat saddening. There is, it seems to me, an insidious danger, 
that our very abhorrence of being prejudiced may make us “feel 
good”—a very dangerous feeling. Do we not sometimes find ourselves 
saying, “I know I am prejudiced in this matter but the fact of the 
matter is . . .”—and thereupon the prejudice follows, perhaps 
suitably disguised, perhaps in all its nakedness. I find a certain unreality 
in some discussions of prejudice and the need for impartiality. The 
writers preach to the converted, but cannot show them how to keep 
in the way of salvation. 

I once heard myself say in a lecture on mathematical logic— 
“I know I am prejudiced on this question of entailment”—and then 
I went on to give my views on the matter. Sad to say all the students 
agreed with me, as their essays subsequently showed. Yet there are 
difficulties in my view which I cannot resolve, and which I had 
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pointed out. I remember once reading a book by a certain philosopher 
who seems to me to talk a good deal of nonsense, and I found myself 
thinking “Well, that is sense, that is true”’—and being surprised to 
find such sense in his book. Because, of course, what I agree with 
just is sense! The realization of what my attitude had been gave me 
such a shock that I usually now approach any serious book with a more 
vigilant attitude—except, perhaps, some on social philosophy, and 
I hope you will agree that there really is a good deal of nonsense 
written on that topic. 

The point of the reminiscences in which I have been indulging 
is that, it seems to me, very little can be done towards getting the 
student into an unprejudiced frame of mind. It is comparatively easy, 
and by no means unimportant, to train him to detect the distorting 
consequences of prejudice. About this I shall say little, for it has been 
recently so much discussed. I will only say that I agree that it is a good 
plan to encourage students to read reports, and comments, in different 
newspapers of the same occurrence. It is desirable to show them how, 
after a little practice, they will themselves be able to recognize the 
political bias of the writer from the mode of his statements. This is 
extremely useful as a protective against insidious propaganda. This 
point is closely connected with the consideration of question-begging 
terminology. You may remember a letter, written last month, by 
Prof. Julian Huxley to the New Statesman, in which he gave a careful 
statement of the terminology used in The Times to refer to the war in 
Spain. The semi-educated are at the mercy of these unscrupulous, or 
perhaps merely muddle-headed, writers. Undoubtedly a great deal 
can be done—and must be done—to protect our students from 
dangers such as these. I believe that such teaching should begin in 
the upper forms of schools. 

The problem which seems to me to be equally important, and very 
much more difficult to solve, is how to eradicate the influence of 
prejudice in our own thinking on those topics which we have not 
specially studied. An illustration may serve to make my difficulty 
clearer. I was recently much shocked to hear a scientist—a thinker, 
eminent in his own work, a fine lecturer, capable of extraordinarily 
clear exposition of relevant evidence in his own subject—make a pro- 
nouncement on a matter of great practical importance to the people 
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to whom he was speaking. He expressed strongly, putting forward 
as a judgment of fact, a statement for which I happened to know that 
he had no evidence at all. But the pointing out that he had no evidence 
left him wholly unmoved, still prepared to act upon his judgment 
and to persuade others to do the same. Now it is clear that he needed 
no instruction in the canons of scientific evidence; the study of a book 
on “Clear Thinking” would have helped him not at all. I was shocked. 
Yes—but perhaps that was only because, on this matter, I entirely 
disagreed, and so at once realized that the speaker had no evidence in 
favour of his view. 

I was interested to read, in Zhe Times for September 1oth, a report 
of Sir Josiah Stamp’s Presidential Address to the British Association. 
I quote a relevant passage. He is reported to have said: 


“I have long watched the processes by which the scientific 
specialist ‘makes up his mind’ in fields of inquiry outside his own. 
It seems still a matter for investigation whether the development 
of a specialist’s thinking on balance impairs or improves the 
powers of general thinking compared with what they might other- 
wise have been. We do not know the kind or degree of truth that 
may rest in Anatole France’s aphorism: “The worst of science is, 
it stops you thinking.’ Perhaps this was more subtly expressed in 
the simpler words of the darkie mother: ‘If you haven’t an education, 


you’ve jest got to use yoh brains’. 


To be prejudiced, I suggest, is to allow the idiosyncratic elements in 
one’s personality to have any weight at all in determining one’s 
thinking. By “entertaining a prejudice” we usually mean “accepting 
without evidence a belief for which it would be reasonable to seek 
evidence.” To be reasonable is to apprehend a situation in its relevant 
connections, not making any arbitrary disconnections. Such ‘discon- 
nections are often brought about at the bidding of emotion. 

I do not wish to suggest that it is a mistake to be guided by emotional 
considerations, still less that the presence of emotion is incompatible 
with thinking clearly. Gn the contrary. The author of Days of Con- 
tempt states, in the Preface to his novel: “It is not emotion that destroys 
a work of art, but the desire to demonstrate something.” Somewhat 
similarly, I would say, that it is not emotion that destroys the capacity 
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for thinking clearly, but the urge to demonstrate a conclusion which 
is in accordance with our emotional attitudes. This urge is incompatible 
with that impartial weighing of evidence which is an essential condition 
of the ascertainment of the relevant facts and the deducing of true 
conclusions from them. 

In the extremely interesting book Learn and Live, two comments 
made by adult students are recorded which bear on this point. I will 
quote them: 

One says: 


“The tutor always insisted that he was unbiased. I cannot see 
how education of this description will assist in the emancipation 
of the working class.” 


Another says: 


“He is an able man who often says things to provoke dissent. 
My ideal would be a man who speaks with conviction. There are 
times when a casual opposing remark will make our tutor say, 
“Yes, that may be,’ in such a way that one would think there is as 
much to be said for the opposing view as the one he has put 
forward.” 


Clearly in the first case, the student’s emotional attitude is inimical 
to his thinking clearly, for he is studying the topic in order to establish 
a prejudged conclusion. He is not in the mood to sift evidence. The 
second student, it seems to me, expects a lecturer to have already 
weighed the evidence and to make clear that he has been convinced 
that one of two opposing views is right. I agree with the student 
that this is an ideal. Nor do I think its attainment to be incompatible 
with admitting that “there is much to be said on both sides.” That 
may very well be the case, for “the truth is rarely pure and never 
simple.” 

I myself seldom attain this ideal in lecturing on any complicated 
topic. As I am actually speaking I may suddenly see some opposing 
factor whose weight I had not previously noticed. Of course, I know 
that is quite immoral. One should have thought it all out beforehand. 
The difficulty is to do so. I sometimes cheer myself with the reflection 
that it is a positive gain to students to realize that the lecturer differs 
from themselves only in degree of muddle-headedness; his chief 
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advantage over the majority of students is simply that he has more 
knowledge about the topic in question. 

I believe that the most effective way to help students to learn how 
to think clearly and thus without being prejudiced is by thinking 
clearly ourselves and doing our thinking in front of the class. This is 
a counsel of perfection. How often do we think clearly? Very seldom 
I am afraid—even when we aspire to write “a manual of clear thinking” 
—to use a phrase of Prof. Field’s. To remove the beam from our 
own eye—that is very difficult. 

Nevertheless, I believe that in no other way can we effectively 
train others to think. When I say that it is necessary to “do our think- 
ing in front of the class,” I do not, of course, want to suggest that our 
lecture should be given unprepared—but that we should free ourselves 
from the tyranny of the written word, from the danger of believing 
that what I have said three times is true. 

I shall pass over rather rapidly the topic of incentives to useful 
thinking. I want only to insist that it is not only practical needs, but 
also purely intellectual interests that provide such incentives. It is 
a sad commentary upon the desperate state of our world that it should 
seem to some people necessary to justify the pursuit of purely intel- 
lectual interests. By a purely intellectual interest I mean an interest 
in a question the answer to which does not seem likely ever to be of 
any utility for application to other interests. We all hold up to abhor- 
rence—and rightly so—the man who fiddled while Rome was burning. 
Yet—fiddling is a very good thing, and only to be deprecated when 
the neighbourhood is on fire. The need to stop fiddling to put out a fire 
is in itself evil. I like the temper of mind of the famous mathematician 
—Sylvester, I think it was—who, having demonstrated a certain 
theorem, exclaimed gleefully that it “would never be of any use to 
anyone.” That it has subsequently had value in the application of 
science to industry does not detract from the pure joy of its discovery, 
nor does it add to it. 

I come now to a topic which is less platitudinous. I owe my con- 
sideration of it to Prof. Whitehead, from whom I have adopted the 
phrase—‘“‘the horrible burden of inert ideas.” I had meant to say 
more about it, but time does not permit. An idea—or as I find it 
more convenient to say—a belief—is inert in so far as it is 
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not actively connected with other beliefs with which it has in fact 
relevant connections. Politicians and editors of newspapers are often, 
I fancy, subject to this burden. Academic lecturers who are paid to 
talk for more hours a day than is good for them are also thus burdened. 
The reader of “Outlines” destined to lead “the intelligent”—but 
often very plain man—through chaos cannot possibly avoid the 
horrible burden of inert ideas. He has acquired more information 
than he can utilize; he is in danger of substituting enthusiasm for 
a slogan—suitably disguised as an “‘idea”—for the difficult problem 
of thinking out its connections with his other beliefs. I suspect that 
one cause of the impatience sometimes felt at the slow process of 
coming to the conclusion is that the student has approached the topic 
with his mind made up, but the main constituents of that made up 
mind are ideas which have been allowed to remain inert. . 
Finally I come to the hackneyed topic of common fallacies. Of the 
textbook fallacies I do not wish to speak at length, still less to 
enumerate their odious names. We all sometimes fall into even the 
crassest of them; we all recognize them when committed by other 
thinkers whose conclusions we wish to reject. It is a useful exercise 
to set students to detect fallacies, useful because writers in newspapers, 
politicians, and ourselves are so prone to commit them. I do not at all 
wish to belittle the value of this form of fallacy hunting. But in my 
opinion what we most stand in need of is a critique of types of evidence. 
It is to be regretted that logicians have not made a systematic attempt 
to deal with the criteria of evidence for fundamentally different 
types of statements. It is too often assumed that the comparatively 
trivial treatment of logical canons to be found in traditional books on 
logic is all that could be provided. I must be content here with a single 
example of the sort of deficiency of which I am thinking. Prof. Field— 
in the chapter on “Clear Thinking” to which I have already referred— 
seems to me to make just this kind of blunder. He has a section 
entitled “False Clear Thinking.” He gives as an example the familiar 
problem presented by the “where-are-you-to-draw-the-line ?” argu- 
ment. For instance, you ask whether a man with only one hair is 
bald, then whether a man with two hairs is bald, and so by stages 
through the number series until you reach, say, fifty thousand hairs. 
Since it is impossible to assign a precise number of hairs which a man 
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may have and yet be bald, whereas the addition of one more hair 
makes him not bald, it is assumed that the decision whether a man is 
or is not bald is a decision which does not conform to logical prin- 
ciples. I have deliberately given a trivial illustration. Prof. Field points 
out that a fallacy occurs in the argument that since it is not possible 
to fix the exact percentage of profits which constitutes profiteering 
there is “no distinction” between reasonable and excess profits. We 
shall all agree that there is such a distinction, and further that it is 
in the nature of the distinction that no sharp line can be drawn between 
the extremes. Prof. Field, however, goes on to say that the demand 
for a sharp line to be drawn is “an illegitimate demand for clear think- 
ing,” and that those who make this demand are indulging in “false 
clear thinking.” Surely Prof. Field has made a bad blunder here. He 
has confused “thinking clearly” with “using precise terminology” or 
drawing sharp distinctions. But when the topic concerns a property 
which does not permit of sharp demarcation, we are thinking clearly 
when we recognize that no precise words are appropriate. This is, in 
itself, a logical principle capable of exact formulation. The opposite of 
“precision” is “vagueness,” not “unclarity.” Prof. Field is making 
a mistake, it seems to me, about the exact formulation of the principle 
of excluded middle, and a more important mistake in that he tacitly 
denies that differences of types can be reduced to logical order. It 
would indeed be unfortunate if it made sense to say that “clear 
thinking” (to use Field’s expression) can be out of place. 

To sum up what I hope are the main points, but not in the order 
in which I have tried to make them. Thinking is an activity which 
cannot proceed in a void; whenever we think, we think about some 
specific subject-matter. Accordingly, in training students to think 
we must train their thinking in connection with a specific topic. 
Some of the difficulties in thinking clearly arise from the nature of 
the subject-matter and are thus specific to it. To overcome these 
difficulties fuller knowledge is needed. Some of the difficulties are 
due to defects of language, and are to some extent common to many 
topics of thinking. Some of the difficulties are common to all topics 
of thinking, since they are the difficulties of discerning logical form. 
I here wish to add the warning not to suppose that logical form is 
limited to what is called “deduction.” Some of the difficulties—and 
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these are the most serious to be overcome—arise from our mental 
attitudes, for instance, our habit of prejuding where our emotional 
interests are concerned. It is important to recognize that our emotions 
may guide us without danger, but must not be allowed to dictate the 
evidence upon which our conclusions are to be based. Perhaps we can 
only think quite clearly when we are unworried by fears and 
“untroubled of hope.” 


Psychological Obstacles to Learning (I) 
DR. EDWARD GLOVER 
Director of Research, London Institute of Psycho-Analysis 


HE obstacles to learning lie as much in the policies of the 

educator as in the reactions of the taught. If we consider for 
a moment the methods of learning adopted by the average man of 
thirty-five, we find that they constitute a sweeping condemnation 
of the pedagogic processes to which he has previously been sub- 
jected. Accustomed as we are to assume that an adult of thirty-five 
is fully armed to deal with the problems of life, we turn a blind eye to 
the fact that what he actually does is to establish effectively those 
liberties for which the infant fights in vain. Even under the spur of 
necessity he practically refuses to be taught. Or he insists that 
every educational pill shall be well sugared. He is capricious in his 
choice of educators, refuses to follow timetables, shows openly rebel- 
lious tendencies to criticize his teachers, and periodically excuses 
himself from attendance. There is good reason to assume that the 
adult’s drive to educate can serve, among others, the purpose of securing 
revenge for earlier thraldom and pedagogic humiliation. 

I grant you of course that this judgment passed by the middle-aged 
man is an embittered one, but even allowing an ample margin for 
rebellion and revenge it is, in my opinion, in the main a sound judg- 
ment, one which is fully confirmed by study of the child’s reactions in 
the pre-school age. You may argue, however, that the bitterness lies in 
my biased description, not in the behaviour of the middle-aged, 
supporting this possibly by quoting the remark usuaily made by those 
who are thoroughly tired of education—namely, that they are always 
learning. But this is not at all true. It is one of those pieces of genial 
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hypocrisy by which ageing man seeks to deny the fact that the down- 
ward curve of his life is accompanied by a process of unlearning what 
he had already learned. Despite an element of caricature the ninety- 
year-old and the one-year-old have roughly the same view of existence, 
namely, that beyond the immediate gratification of certain primary 
instincts, there is little to be said for waking life and nothing to be said 
for education. 


Disciplines Which Retard Learning 
Fortunately study of the middle-aged shows that this group is by no 
means completely refractory to educative processes. The enthusiasm 
with which hobbies are often pursued is a tribute to the willingness of 
individuals to educate themselves or even be educated, provided the 
deeper mechanisms guiding individual interest are allowed to function 
spontaneously. The capacity to change occupations is another testi- 
monial to man’s plasticity. Yet if we study the lives of those exhibiting 
this plasticity we are immediately impressed by the fact that in most 
cases the instinct-life of the individual is functioning with comparative 
smoothness. He may, for instance, be happily married. Without 
entering for the moment into the deeper factors which promote smooth 
functioning of instinct, I should like to emphasize one point of sig- 
nificance. At the age I am considering society has practically said the 
last word in the way of moral and ethical interference with the in- 
dividual; that is to say, interference with the most powerful drives of 
love, aggressiveness and domination. It is content to lay down a code 
of civil law which the middle-aged infringe at their social peril and 
leaves it at that. It does not actively interfere. 

Now, if we cast our minds back to the educative procedures current 
in schools for children and institutions dealing with adolescents or even 
to the ages of 20-25, we cannot but be impressed with not only the 
factor of social and economic compulsion bi the system of moral 
interference, which, although restricted officially to the province of 
religious education, yet breaks through at every conceivable point. 
The reaction to a blot on the copy-book changes in course of time into 
a condemnation of a blot on the escutcheon, but fundamentally the one 
form of disapproval is as moral as the other. We say to the child that it 
must write clean and tidy copperplate for reasons of rational adapta- 
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tion. Yet experience of adult writing indicates that, if this is not a flat 
lie, it is at least an injunction which has seriously damaged the legibility 
of most adult hand-writing. We tell the child not to loll, and having 
quoted hygienic authority to support our contention, retire to com- 
fcrtably-padded ottomans to read our newspapers with our feet on the 
mantelpiece. In short, most of the disciplines we inflict on children, 
adolescents and young adults have their roots in a moral urge which 
retards rather than accelerates the true educative process. 

But what is this true educative process? Or to start with a more 
general question: what is education? Influenced no doubt by our need 
to idealize a system which we have all in our time good reason to regard 
as obnoxious, we give unthinking assent to a too-flattering description 
of education. We define it as a process of drawing-out the capacities of 
the individual, a form of mental and moral cultivation. For my part I 
do not believe we will ever be able to deal with educational obstacles 
until we take a more objective view of the whole process. And I 
would lay down as a preliminary generalization regarding formal 
education that it is essentially part of a system whereby the community 
as a whole seeks to secure control of the instincts of the individual, 
adding that, nevertheless, the processes of instinct-control are in- 
itiated, and for the most part carried through, by the unaided efforts of 
children in their earliest years. If you have any doubt on this point I can 
only recommend you to study at first-hand the influences brought to 
bear on children from practically their first breath until the time they 
pass into the school age. True, a great deal of devoted labour is expended 
in encouraging and sharpening their capacities, but an infinitely 
greater amount is spent in exhortation, reproof and punishment, 
having as their aim either preventing children doing things or per- 
suading them by hook or by crook that if they dare to do them they 
are miserable sinners. And it is not only parents who follow these 
procedures by virtue of having reproduced themselves; the whole 
community joins in the moral hunt from the unsolicited admonition 
of grandmothers to the equally unsolicited injunctions of the most 
casual stranger. It is clear that in so doing these mentors are simply 
exploiting the helplessness of the child. As Anstey so clearly showed in 
his classic study of the unfortunate Mr. Bultitude, no adult would for 
a moment endure the importunities, not to say impertinences, that 
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are daily inflicted on the population of even our most modern and 
enlightened schools. 

Now this, you may say, is a very old story and does not throw much 
light on your immediate problem—the problem of adult education. 
You may claim, and I think rightly, that the principles followed in 
adult education, in particular the emphasis placed on non-vocational 
education and on the friendly and human, indeed equalitarian, rela- 
tions between teacher and taught, are proof that you have avoided the 
major blunders of formal education. Yet I was bound to dwell on such 
matters in order to establish my second generalization, that the 
difficulties in adult education commence in the nursery and continue 
through such a prolonged period of adolescence and early adult life, 
that it is a marvel the more mature student ever permits himself within 
shouting range of adult education. 


The Infant and Society 

Let me outline briefly what the situation is as between the infant and 
society. One of the most obvious facts about the infant is the immediacy 
and wholeheartedness of its response to any stimulating situation or 
need. When hungry it leaves us in no doubt of its need and continues 
to yell lustily until the need is satisfied. Only its physical helplessness and 
weakness prevents us realizing how violent these needs and responses 
are. Yet within about five years, without any assistance from educa- 
tional authorities, this violent and a-social object has developed some- 
how into a complex and comparatively well-regulated personality with 
all the qualities and potentialities that he will utilize as an adult. On the 
other hand, the haste with which familial groups seize on the infant and 
subject it to mental or physical intimidation would suggest that 
society is not at all reassured by the helplessness of the child. It 
behaves as if there were no time to lose. This sense of urgency and 
impatience is, of course, fatal to real educational effort; and no doubt 
some of the vigour of the disciplining process is due to the capacity 
which all grown-ups possess of seeing in children tendencies that are 
still causing conflict in their own unconscious minds. Examining those 
disciplines more closely we see that the thrust against the instincts of 
children is directed in particular against any derivative of primitive 
sexual interest and against any anti-social conduct or expressions of 
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violent impulse. As I have said this pressure is not relaxed until the 
individual reaches the stage of adult education, when it is abandoned 
largely because the adult wili not tolerate any further interference. 


Mental Mutilation 
But independently of this environmental thrust against instinct the child 
is itself unconsciously struggling with these same impulses, and has 
set in action a number of primitive unconscious mechanisms to secure 
their control. Unfortunately, the reasons for so doing have in them an 
element of irrationality which matches the irrationality of the adult. 
The child has an excessive or unreal anxiety concerning its own im- 
pulses, and in the struggle to master this anxiety, can interfere with its 
own mental life to such an extent that it damages its capacity for learn- 
ing. It may use, for example, the mechanism of repression which 
abolishes all derivatives of unconsciously forbidden impulse. This is 
quite a normal procedure, but in its zeal the child’s mind goes to excess 
and thereby injures its own mental receptivity and retentiveness of 
memory. It learns to forget all it has learnt and refuses to learn more. 
On the other hand this mechanism of repression may be only partly 
effective, in which case the forbidden drives, although superficially 
disguised, still retain their energies, which then seek to discharge 
themselves through any channel that offers. A great deal of alleged 
stupidity and many of the puzzling incapacities of children—for 
example, to learn arithmetic—are simply due to the interference 
caused by partially repressed energies seeking outlet through more 
superficial channels. The guilt attaching to the unconscious interest is 
unconsciously transferred to the learning of arithmetic. Arithmetic 
being now guilty cannot be learned effectively. Alternatively the need 
to gratify the unconscious impulse is displaced to arithmetic, which has 
now two functions to perform. Ostensibly a conscious effort of 
adaptation, it has now to gratify a hidden but guilty wish. Again the 
result is inhibition. This is a form of mental mutilation similar to 
that of hysterical blindness, which results when the process of looking 
becomes unconsciously guilty. 

But these are relatively isolated consequences of the child’s struggle 
with hidden anxieties and unmastered instincts. More far-reaching are 
the results of a wholesale absorption of mental energy and interest in 
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unconscious phantasy. During adolescence, examples abound where 
the lack of concentration and interest in education, of which teachers 
have such good reason to complain, can be traced to struggles with the 
massive drives of adolescent sexuality. But in this instance the cause 
is patent. Where the instincts concerned are infantile in origin the 
cause of lack of concentration is not patent, and it may continue 
throughout life, and only occasionally be diminished by a chance 
smoothness in function of adult instinct. From the earliest stages 
thinking is in part a pleasure-process, but, as the child develops, this 
effort is harnessed more and more in the service of reality-adaptation. 
As we are accustomed to say, pleasure-thinking has gradually become 
reality-thinking. It is easy to see what has happened to the thinking- 
apparatus of the adolescent. So preoccupied has the latter become with 
unconscious and conscious sexual thinking that reality-thinking 
suffers a setback. It has reverted to pleasure-thinking, or in other 
words, thinking has become sexualized. It then becomes subject to 
the laws of guilt reaction, and one of the immediate consequences is 
increased inhibition of all thought. This applies with added force to 
those cases where thought-sexualization is contributed by infantile 
rather than adult sexuality. 


Regression and Negativism 
Still more unfortunate are the consequences of a regressive attitude 
on the part of the child. Either because it fears its own impulse-life or 
because it fears the reaction of the external world, the child may 
withdraw its interest into itself and refuse to make contact with life or 
learning. According to the degree of withdrawal the individual 
throughout life may create an impression varying from that of slight 
stupidity to a marked degree of backwardness and defect, and all the 
time have concealed a perfectly efficient intellectual apparatus. 
Perhaps the most regrettable of all results of bad individual de- 
velopment and bad environmental handling is due to a state of mind 
known as “negativism.”’ In this case the child may not simply refuse to 
learn and so appear stupid; it may embark on a consistent policy of 
sabotaging all learning—as it were reversing the process. An adult of 
this type may not indeed refuse to subject himself to educative pro- 
cesses, he may be pathetically anxious to learn; yet his unconscious 
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negativism not only makes it impossible for him to do so, but is so 
strong as to infect his fellows and undermine the state of rapport 
between the class as a whole and its teacher. 

These, then, are a few of the examples of unconscious interference 
with learning in childhood. They are due in part to internal difficulties 
in the individual and in part to the result of bad environmental hand- 
ling—in other words to bad pre-school education. Incidentally the 
analyst believes that the constructive aspects of education are by 
common consent greatly exaggerated, or if you prefer it, the in- 
hibitive aspects of education are by common consent glossed over. It is 
my opinion that through all stages of education, the inhibitive pro- 
cesses, however concealed, are much more powerful than the construc- 
tive. 


Application to Adult Education 
If now we ask what are the actual difficulties of which school and 
university authorities most commonly complain, we find that apart 
from refractoriness and stupidity on the part of their pupils, i.e., 
incapacity to think, they feel themselves most baffled by lack of 
concentration, by lack of will-power, or by lack of interest both in 
studies and in the outside world. I imagine that, allowing for differences 
in age and modes of expression, almost identical difficulties are en- 
countered by pioneers of adult education. But this, you may say, is a 
pessimistic view. You ask me to throw some light on obstacles to 
learning, and I tell you that the main obstacles are rooted in infancy, 
adding that the resolution of these difficulties in any one individual 
involves a very complicated and technical procedure. Surely a gospel 
of despair! 

Yet I believe it really is useful to indicate these obstructive factors 
which are for one reason or another beyond its influence, or which at 
any rate cannot be radically altered with the means at its disposal. By 
so doing we may prevent adult teachers from searching their hearts 
unnecessarily, and permit them to concentrate on such methods of 
lessening obstacles as are available. Briefly what are these methods? 
If you cannot alter directly the internal difficulties. of the individual 
you may still be able to modify the influences brought to bear on him. 
These can be divided into, first, general environmental influences ¢.g., 
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factors of a social and economic order, second, influences exerted 
through curriculum and technique, and lastly, influences brought to 
bear by the teacher not through his technical skill but through the 
factor of rapport or personal contact. 

I would like to make one suggestion regarding the general tendency 
of any curriculum. Curricula are governed by two possible tendencies. 
The first is that of empirical science, truth for adaptation’s sake, and the 
second is that of moral science. Arid though the first may appear it has 
the advantage of producing a minimum of emotional friction. The 
appeal to moral science (for example, the aim of encouraging good 
citizenship) no doubt loosens more emotional energy in a number, but 
it is a direct challenge to the conflict-ridden who are inclined to respond 
with an effective if highly disguised negativism. Naturally the scientific 
pill must be well sugared, and if in the long run a coating of uplift is 
necessary, I am the last to object to it. For the rest I can only remind 
you that in infancy the highroad to effective adaptation, which is 
one of the practical aims of empirical science, is through play. More 
simply expressed the road to science is through the imagination. This 
is a lesson which we—so busy teaching children—refuse to learn from 
them. And that refusal is unworthy of us, for children are the true 
masters of the art of teaching. The middle-aged and even the elderly 
with their pottering recreations repeat the lesson for us, but we forget 
it easily. Play and learn. Just how you can apply a maxim of this sort in 
your curricula, I do not pretend to know. I do know, however, that it 
is a maxim which we neglect at the price of perpetuating ignorance. 

But when all is said and done it is the third group of influences that 
deserves your most careful attention. The effect of positive human 
rapport is incalculable. Although we are not yet certain of its exact 
nature, we are at least certain that it has little to do with intelligence and 
nothing to do with technical skill. Lecturing on the subject of war- 
prevention I have frequently been asked what is the most immediate 
and effective course of action. A ticklish question. Yet confident in the 
extreme significance of positive human rapport not only in childhood 
but in every stage of life, I have invariably replied that one at least of 
the important moves consists in capturing the key points in govern- 
mental and group administration and filling these posts with men of 
peace who are at the same time men with sufficient rapport to influence 
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their fellows. I have always added that those key persons should 
have no emotional axes of their own to grind. The key points in your 
organization are held by tutors. The first qualification for these posts 
should be not technical efficiency or scientific reputation, but the 
human capacity to understand their fellows, and so, without grinding 
emotional or moral axes, influence them in the direction of scientific 
ideals. 


The “Difficult” Student 
I conclude this scanty list of inadequate suggestions by reminding you 
of a possibility which seems to offer some solace in the periodic phases 
of discouragement which all teachers must endure from time to time. I 
have frequent occasion to encourage parents by informing them that 
the more sanely they treat their children, the better chance they will 
afford children to ventilate their difficulties on the surface. Good 
education does not make good children: it may even make them by 
comparison “difficult” children. But, after all, this is a transient phase, 
and in the long run their parents will be repaid by seeing their offspring 
develop into more candid and independent grown-ups with a liveliness 
of character which promises elastic adaptation. Do not, then, be dis- 
couraged if with the best of your efforts you are still faced with the 
problem of refractoriness in adults. Better that some of it should remain 
on the surface than be plastered over and allowed to fester out of sight. 
Perhaps this is no more than saying that a teacher should not be unduly 
swayed by a desire for mental and moral perfection in others. Perhaps 
that is altogether too platitudinous a statement, yet it is capable of 
practical application. One of the compensations of open refractoriness 
in thought is that, on balance, it may promote a degree of reasonable 
adaptation in action, i.e., practical affairs. The rule is by no means of 
universal application. No doubt it applies only to a percentage of any 
group. But however small that percentage may be, its size is not 
necessarily a matter for pessimism. Understanding of this fact is likely 
to encourage the teacher to be patient, one of the essential pre> 
requisites of all successful educational effort. 


Psychological Obstacles to Learning (II) 


DR. DORIS M. ODLUM 


Medical Officer to the Department of Nervous Diseases, Royal Victoria 
and West Hants. Hospital, Bournemouth 


HEN the individual becomes adolescent it is because of the 

great physical and psychological changes that occur as a 
result of the activity of certain of the glands of the body known as the 
endocrine glands. Some of these glands which have hitherto remained 
dormant now take part in what has been termed the endocrine sym- 
phony, and pour into the blood stream chemical secretions which have 
the most profoundly modifying effect upon the whole organism. 
These are the glands which are especially related to the sexual and 
reproductive powers. Both physically and mentally the changes which 
they produce are those which cause the development of the essentially 
masculine traits in a boy and the essentially feminine traits in a girl. On 
the psychological side the whole personality is deepened and enriched 
and the objective outlook of the child is gradually replaced by the 
highly subjective outlook which characterizes adolescence. Reason may 
be regarded as an epi-phenonemon which is superimposed on our 
emotional life and which at the present stage of evolution is extremely 
rudimentary. The appeal to reason as such has practically no effect 
when any critical situation is involved, and it is therefore necessary for 
us to realize that our only method of influencing mankind whether as 
child, adolescent or adult is by harnessing reason to the emotions. 


Attitudes of the Adolescent 

That is not to say that we must be content with allowing the primi- 
tive, uncivilized emotional urges to take control. The question is how 
can we direct the emotional life into the right channels? It is now 
universally accepted that the basic emotional trends are laid down in the 
earliest years of life, so that by the time adolescence is reached character 
is largely preformed, in particular our emotional attitude towards such 
fundamental concepts as that of the reality principle and the pleasure- 
principle. The aggressiveness of the individual will already have been 
modified by his contacts with the outside world, and by the success or 
‘failure of his aggressive. traits in relation to the adults and to the 
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children with whom he has consorted. Thus his attitude towards 
authority will already be fixed to a great extent. The demand for 
independence in adolescence is of a somewhat fantastic and unreal 
character, and is coupled with a strong desire for protection. The 
adolescent demands complete freedom of action and thought, but at the 
same time feels that he is entitled to retreat into the bosom of a sym- 
pathetic and protecting family should his efforts at independence cause 
him any discomfort or pain. There is, moreover, a strong negativism 
which makes the adolescent resent authority, while at the same time 
he finds security in the existence of authority. This explains the 
apparent contradiction which we see constantly in the adolescent. On 
the one hand there is a desire to overthrow established values and 
conventions (including social and political standards), a reaction of 
hostility against those who are already in possession of the wordly 
heritage of adult freedom, and a general desire to show off and prove 
his own capacity. On the other hand there is the fear of freedom and the 
responsibility that it entails, the desire to have a settled background, 
with definite standards of values, and a sympathetic and encouraging 
audience to stifle that little devil of self-doubt and fear that will creep 
in and spoil the adolescent’s picture of himself as a strong, capable, 
invulnerable being. 


The Lure of Admiration 
At this stage of development the adolescent is peculiarly responsive 
to any suggestion which will enhance his dignity and self-respect, and 
it is therefore possible to modify his emotional trend very materially by 
following this line of approach. For example, if an adolescent can be 
persuaded that a certain course of action, although involving a certain 
amount of self-denial and altruism, is one that will ensure him the 
admiration and regard of those around him he will go to great lengths 
to achieve this result. In other words, he is prepared to worship at the 
shrine of “good-form” because that is the high-road to the com- 
mendation of others, and any backsliding from this standard will 
render him an outcast and an object of contumely. It is therefore 
obvious that it is of the greatest importance to ensure that the standards 
that constitute “good-form” should be of a constructive and social- 
izing character. The children of the upper-classes are subjected to a 
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rigid code at their preparatory and public schools. Not only their 
actions, but their very thoughts and feelings, must conform to the mode, 
or they will be outcasts. For the poorer classes there is nothing com- 
parable with this intense community moulding during the adolescent 
period, nor in their homes have they anything that could be called a 
cultural background. It has been truly said that the magic of property 
can turn sand into gold. The child that has been brought up in a home 
where there are vested interests, and where the owning of property is 
the recognized thing, is obviously influenced by the more static 
nature of its surroundings. To those who have any change may be for 
the worse, whereas to those who have-not change is not fraught with so 
much possibility of danger and may well bring an improvement in 
their status. Thus the child of the poorer class faces life from quite a 
different angle; because he has less stake in the community he feels less 
responsibility towards it. He will sink or swim by his own efforts, and 
since he considers that society as a whole has done very little for him, 
he feels little gratitude or obligation towards it. He therefore tends to 
have a far more individualistic outlook than the boy or girl who comes 
from a family with a background of culture and possessions. 


Development of Social Habits 

Let us take such a simple example of one’s duty to society as that 
involved in avoiding litter. In spite of every request and regulation to 
the contrary, every beauty-spot that is visited by the poorer classes is 
to-day rendered an unsightly rubbish-heap. This lack of consideration 
for others is part of an individualistic and aggressive outlook which is 
due to the failure of our educational system to develop a sense of social 
responsibility. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the influences 
of the school, or even of such valuable emotional training grounds as 
the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements, are only very secondary to 
those exercised by the home. It is that which the children see practised 
in everyday life that insensibly but inevitably incorporates itself into 
their own habits of thought and behaviour. Where the influence of the 
school runs counter to that of the home, the home will win nearly 
every time. If children see their parents throwing litter about they will 
do the same, if their parents are lacking in a sense of social respon- 
sibility their children will very rarely acquire it in spite of all that we 
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can do or say, for the influences of the environmental background of 
the early years are never wholly eradicated. One of the best means of 
constructively influencing the adolescent along the lines of good 
citizenship lies in those organizations such as the Guides and the 
Scouts who have harnessed their intellectual approach to an emotional 
appeal. 

The adolescent and young adult associate all kinds of lectures, even 
though they attend them voluntarily, with the didactic atmosphere of 
the school-room, and they invest the lecturer with something of the 
school-teacher’s authority. This has two important effects. In the 
first place it lifts the whole subject out of the realm of everyday reality 
into the rarefied academic air and therefore renders it both bloodless 
and jejune, a mere intellectual exercise; in the second place it arouses to 
some extent the unconscious negativism of the hearer because it 
smacks of the authoritarianism of his school days, so that though he 
may give it intellectual acceptance, and may sincerely believe that he is 
influenced by it, yet when it becomes a matter of practical everyday 
behaviour he tends to act in accordance with his unconscious emotional 
urges. 


Creating an Emotional Demand 
It may be said that none of us really learns anything in the sense of 
assimilating it into our personality unless we first experience an emo- 
tional need to learn it. Put more simply, this means that before teaching 
anybody anything it is necessary to create an emotional demand for it. 
It is in the lack of creation of this emotional demand that present-day 
education has greatly failed. Only in very recent times have we come 
to accept this principle. In the past our attitude was that people should 
do things because they ought to do them, and like ostriches we stuck 
our heads in the sand and refused to see the facts which were that they 
did NOT do them. It was considered to be pandering to human 
weakness to make the path of right the path of pleasure also and, 
doubtless as an inheritance from our puritan ancestry, we still cling to 
some extent to the perverted idea that if a thing is pleasant it must be 
wrong, and if a thing is right it ought not to be pleasant. 

* There is nothing derogatory in making our educational system 
emotionally acceptable, and to try to do $0 is only psychological 
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common sense. When we are really up against it we do not hesitate 
to use emotional methods to influence our people. 

If it were possible for the adult education movement to organize 
itself more on the lines of a community, it would enable those who 
participate in it to come under the influence of mass psychology which 
acts so powerfully upon the individual. The intellectual appeal would 
thus be reinforced by the emotional influence of mass opinion within 
the whole group, and a standard of “good-form” would be established 
for it. This would give the whole movement a direction and a thrust 
which it can never have while it is dealing with individuals as isolated 
units. The objection may be raised that the function of adult education 
is not to exercise any emotional influence but to leave each individual 
as free as possible to form his own conclusions in the calm, cold light of 
reason. The answer to this is of course that such a policy defeats itself, 
since in any reality situation wherein man finds himself obliged to play 
an active part, emotional forces are impinging upon him from every 
direction and the calm, cold light of reason is hopelessly obscured. 
If a cause be good in itself and worthy of propagating, it is only good 
sense that those methods of propagating it should be adopted which 
are likely to obtain the greatest measure of success. 


THE OPENING-UP OF THE WORLD dy J. F. Horrabin (Methuen) 35. 6d. 

THIs is an excellent introductory volume in the new series on “The World 
To-day,” edited by W. E. Williams. Horrabin’s maps are well known 
through his earlier Atlases and Well’s “Outline of History.” 

The author has packed into a very small space of just over a hundred 
pages, a mine of information about World Geography, World History and 
World Economics. In fact, if there is any serious criticism of the book, it 
is that there is too much compression. True, it is an “outline” of the history 
of the world from early civilization to modern times and only the very 
fringe of the subject can be dealt with. But even so, the book loses much of 
its value in not having a well prepared bibliography for further reading. 

There are about forty-five maps included in the book and these add con- 
siderably to the interest and understanding of the book. Some of the maps 
/are not as self-explanatory to the general reader as is assumed by J.F.H. and 
im some cases a “legend” would improve them. It is a timely production. 
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Physical Education 


E. MAJOR 
Principal of the Carnegie Physical Training College, Leeds 


HERE was never a time when the physical education of the 

people of this country was a more red-hot subject than it is now. 
At last the subject is being seriously discussed not only by the adminis- 
trative authorities, but also by those persons whose interests are the 
current interests of the majority. Recent investigations would seem to 
show that as a nation we are not maintaining the standard of physical 
development which racially or naturally belongs to us. The British 
Medical Association in its admirable report on physical education 
makes the astonishing statement that “‘after all allowances have been 
made, it is probably safe to say that not less than 4o per cent of the 
population between the ages of 14 and 4o need, but do not participate 
adequately, if at all, in physical recreation, or training.” Hitherto in this 
country our chief interest has been centred on the physical education of 
the school child, and further physical education for those who have left 
school has been comparatively neglected. In the same report we are 
told that “physical education, if it is to be of permanent value to the 
individual, should be continued under expert guidance beyond the age 
of leaving school.” It is encouraging to find, however, that the outlook 
for the physical well-being of the people of Britain is not without 
hopefulness. Public conscience is being gradually awakened to the 
importance of a national comprehensive scheme of physical education 
designed to provide not only for school children, but also for young 
adults of both sexes. At present it is probably true that we are behind 
other European countries as far as the physical education of young 
adults is concerned, but there is ample evidence to show that this state 
of affairs will not be tolerated much longer. The Jubilee Trust Fund 
and the Central Council of Recreative Physical Training should, 
within the next few years, do much to further the physical welfare of 
young people. 

During the past thirty years the improvement in physical education 
in the elementary schools of this couiitry has beén temarkable. The old 
forma] and mechanical “school drill” has given place to a scientific 
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system of bodily culture which is closely integrated with the exercise 
and development of the mind. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
valuable physical, mental and moral effects which are to be derived from 
healthy exercise are often negatived as a result of the very poor 
facilities under which the physical training has to be given in so many 
schools, or as a result of malnutrition, overcrowding, or other social 
evils. Unfortunately, for the majority of children physical education 
generally ceases about the age of fourteen when school days are over. 
Facilities and opportunities for the further physical education of young 
people are totally inadequate in this country at the present time. The 
majority of children now leave school with a love of, and a desire to 
participate in, some form of physical activity, but they are rarely able 
to find the facilities, encouragement, or leadership, with the inevitable 
result that interest is quickly lost, never to be regained. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it is often difficult to persuade adults of the 
need for some organized physical activity in order to maintain physical 
and mental fitness. There are far too many people who at present regard 
good health in a negative way, merely as freedom from disease. Good 
health is something more than this, it is positive, radiant and abundant. 
One of the primary aims of physical education is the development of 
strong, well-poised bodies, mechanically correct and with sound, well- 
functioning organs and good neuro-muscular control. Further, 
physical education aids in the establishment and maintenance of high 
ideals of healthy living, together with a wise use of leisure time and a 
love of healthy exercise for its own sake. 


Physical Education and Fascism 

In the minds of many young men, for some unaccountable reason, 
physical education is now-a-days often confused with military training, 
and there is a suspicion that they are being encouraged to take an interest 
in physical training for some ulterior motive. Again, one often en- 
counters the idea that the present emphasis on physical training is an 
obscure subterranean move towards Fascism. Physical education does 
not foster an aggressive spirit or spoil men for peaceful pursuits, but, by 
fostering healthy habits of living and a wise use of leisure, it definitely 
contributes to that physical, mental and moral soundness, which is so 
essential to the welfare of any nation. It cannot be denied that a healthy 
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body is the best preparation for work in life, no matter what that work 
may be. In industry it has long been realized that because of the inter- 
action between the mind and the body, the physically fit man is gener- 
ally the more moral, keener, and more willing man. As a rule, his 
liability to fatigue is less, his workmanship better, and his output 
greater. By virtue of his greater resistance to disease and infection, his 
absence from work through ill-health is almost negligible. Good health 
and good work go hand in hand. Further, in distressed areas among the 
unemployed and on new housing estates, well-conceived schemes of 
physical education have helped to create the enjoyment which comes of 
communal activity, and physical education for adults has justified itself 
on this score alone. 

As pointed out in the British Medical Association’s report, the 
facilities at present available for the further physical education of 
persons no longer in full-time attendance at educational institutions 
may conveniently be considered under the following heads:— 

(a) Courses at Evening Institutes, 

(6) Provision by Voluntary Organizations, 

(c) Keep-Fit Classes, 

(d) Provision by Industrial Firms, 

(e) Provision for the Unemployed. 


Courses at Evening Institutes 
Local Education Authorities have for many years made some 
provision for further physical education in connection with evening 
institutes. Generally speaking, physical education has been part of a 
grouped course. There are probably many advantages in this arrange- 
ment, but there are obvious disadvantages from the point-of-view of 
physical education, and there is a growing opinion that students should 
be permitted to join the institutes for physical education only. A gen- 
erous provision of physical education should be made for the junior 
evening students, and each grouped course, whether vocational or 
recreative, should include a class in physical training. 

There is also considerable scope at present for the development of 
further physical education in technical colleges and schools. Physical 
training might usefully be included as a definite part of the various 
day-time courses. Suitable facilities, including the services of fully 
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in attendance at evening courses. It is realized that it is much more 
difficult to make satisfactory arrangements for evening students 
attending senior or advanced courses, but it is suggested that the 
gymnasium should be available every evening when a sufficient 
number of students warrant the formation of a class. Much greater 
encouragement than at present might be given to Technical College 
students to attend physical training classes. It is true that facilities for 
physical education in many Technical Colleges and Evening Institutes 
are still poor and that the services of well-qualified specialist teachers 
are difficult to obtain. It is hoped that both these difficulties will 
gradually disappear. 

In planning a scheme of physical education for evening school 
students it is important to remember that day-school methods must 
receive considerable modification as the students are older, more 
mature and their attendance is optional. Further, it is necessary to pay 
special attention to individual needs, for the bodily condition of the 
students at the end of the day’s work will vary considerably. The work 
should be essentially of a recreative character, and healthful enjoyment 
must be the keynote. A thoroughly varied programme of activities, 
including not only gymnastics, but also other activities such as games, 
swimming and camping should be provided. These important facts 
are often forgotten, even by specialist teachers. 


Provision by Voluntary Organizations 
The Voluntary Organizations of this country have done, and are still 
doing, a most useful service in their endeavours to improve the physical 
standard of young people. For many years they have shouldered almost 
the entire burden of providing facilities and leadership for the further 
physical education of adolescents. They have, however, been able to 
provide physical education for only a comparatively small proportion 
of the nation’s youth. Facilities and leadership have often been totally 
inadequate to meet the needs of many districts and hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people are still unprovided for. The time has unques- 
tionably arrived when there must be much closer co-operation, not 
only between the voluntary youth organizations themselves, but 
also between these organizations and Local Authorities. It cannot be 
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denied that, as a nation, we have done much less, so far, than the 
totalitarian States in the encouragement of an enthusiasm for physical 
fitness amongst young people. Any imitation of the methods adopted 
by these States would be entirely inappropriate in this country. We do 
not want regimentation of our youth, but we must take more active 
steps than we are doing at present to inculcate a greater enthusiasm for 
physical fitness. The ideal arrangement would seem to be a much 
closer relationship between the voluntary organizations and the Local 
Authorities, and the building up in each area of the organization best 
fitted to meet its local circumstances. In order to avoid some of the 
present overlapping by the voluntary organizations, there is much to be 
said for the formation in every area of Juvenile Organizations Commit- 
tees, so that the work might be co-ordinated, but in such a way that the 
various organizations would not lose their individual identities. By 
joining forces in this way, the effectiveness of effort would be con- 
siderably greater; the problems as a whole could be visualized and the 
work could be planned not only to meet the individual needs, but also 
the needs of the area as a whole. A great amount of co-ordinating work 
is at present being done by the Central Council of Recreative Physical 
Training, especially in the provision of courses for leaders. Leadership 
is the greatest difficulty in every voluntary organization and the 
provision of courses for leaders, both locally and centrally, is most 
urgent. There is a definite need for a central training school for leaders, 
where both men and women may receive adequate training. In the 
meantime, the Central Council and a number of Local Authorities and 
voluntary organizations are doing admirable work in the provision of 
short courses of instruction. 


Keep Fit Classes 

One of the most striking developments in modern education is the 
so-called “Keep Fit” Movement. This movement has grown to con- 
siderable proportions of late years amongst women, and “Keep Fit” 
classes for men are at last becoming popular in some districts. These 
classes provide recreative physical training at a small cost for men and 
women of all ages. There is a complete absence of irksome regulations; 
few, if any, rules are imposed; and the members of the classes are free to 
come and go as they please. The main purpose is to give men and women 
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in all walks of life an opportunity of devoting a short period, once or 
twice weekly, to the maintenance of physical fitness. 

Weare told that in ancient Greece no self-respecting city was without 
a gymnasium. If the Local Authorities of this country took advantage 
of the legislative powers which they already possess, it would probably 
be possible to provide at least one public gymnasium in every area, 
without necessitating a material increase in local rates. In this way, 
public centres could be provided for the development of “Keep Fit” 
classes for adults of all ages. Local Authorities could also greatly help 
by the provision of swimming-baths and playing-fields, particularly in 
connection with new housing estates. 

Industry is demanding more than ever previously a high standard 
of health from employees. Facilities for recreative physical training are 
being provided by an increasing number of industrial firms. It is 
sometimes argued that the day’s work provides sufficient exercise, 
though for many industrial workers this is not the case. There is still 
room for considerable developments on the part of industrial firms in 
the provision of facilities for recreative physical training for their 
employees. 


Provision for the Unemployed 

The organization of physical recreation for unemployed men and 
women is doing much to preserve their physical fitness, courage and 
hopefulness. Facilities have been provided by both official and volun- 
tary bodies, but the problem of suitable facilities, accommodation and 
leadership is a serious one. There is a tendency in some areas for the 
men to regard the provision of physical recreation at the occupational 
centres with a certain amount of suspicion and mistrust, and the task of 
fostering a love of physical fitness and healthy recreation in these men 
is a difficult one. It is not only physical recreation which is required by 
so many unemployed men, but also physical re-creation. In Juvenile 
Instruction Centres physical training should have an important place 
in the curriculum. It is regrettable how few Centres have satisfactory 
facilities to enable this to be done. 


Publicity for Physical Education 
I have outlined, in general terms, the present position in this country 
of physical education for young people and adults of all ages. This part 
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of our national scheme of physical education is the part which is most 
in need of urgent development in the interests of national well-being. 
It seems to me that the first and most logical step is to awaken in every 
individual a consciousness of the value and importance of personal 
physical training. Every means of propaganda should be brought into 
use to stimulate public interest. The cinema, in particular, provides an 
excellent means of propaganda. National and local demonstrations of 
recreative physical training also have their value. Public interest 
should create public demand for increased facilities. Comprehensive 
schemes of recreative physical training should be carefully drawn up by 
official and voluntary bodies working in close co-operation in each 
area. As pointed out in the report of the British Medical Association, it 
is essential that “in order to stimulate interest, recreative physical 
training must be made more attractive for the average person than the 
many forms of inferior commercial entertainment which compete for 
his or her attention and which often amount to an exploitation of 
leisure.” 


THE DANGERS OF BEING HUMAN by Edward Glover (Allen & Unwin) 5s. 
THE Director of Research in the London Institute of Psycho-analysis here 
expands a series of broadcast talks which though delightfully expressed 
are less impartial than they appear on the surface. Not only is a definitely 
Freudian view implied through, and other schools of thought ignored, but 
the Freudian principles are treated almost as though they were unchallenged 
findings. For example, the Freudian doctrine of sexual rivalry in infants is 
treated as if it were established on actual evidence, whereas in truth it is 
worth just as much as the view, expressed on page 40, that the habit of 
collecting signed photographs has its origin in the head-hunting of the 
cannibals. Adopting Freud’s contention that repressed sexuality created the 
social group, Dr. Glover argues that unconscious sexual factors are respon- 
sible for “war-readiness” between groups. 

Throughout the book, this reduction of human activities to primitive 
jungle patterns runs like a refrain. Sometimes it betrays the author into 
extravagance, as when he declares that “we behave towards children as if 
they were possessed of the devil and as if it were our duty to drive this devil 
out. . . . We attack children not solely because we believe they are pos- 
sessed of their own devils, but because we believe they are possessed of 
ours, and not only ours but, fantastic as it may seem, those of our ancestors.” 
F. E. ENGLAND 


Learning through the Finger-Tips 


G. B. BROWN 
Director of Education, County of Cumberland 


The Area 

UMBERLAND is a queer area. From end to end it measures a 

hundred miles, by any available road. Outside Carlisle—which 
has its County Borough powers—only four towns pass the 10,000 
mark, and the population, which is less than that of a decent second- 
grade County Borough, lies not in broad flats, from which major 
confluences are easy, but in strings and pockets along the valleys or the 
narrow coastal plain. To most nodal points, therefore, no broad radial 
gathering is possible. It follows that Adult Education provisions, 
whether under Adult Education Regulations or under the Authority’s 
Further Education Scheme, must be like the “hundreds and thousands” 
of our childhood—-satisfying the greedy eye by their number, but 
awfu’ wee in size. 

Further the County is cut off from broadside communication with 
neighbours by the Cheviots, the Pennines, the link of Shap, and the 
Lake Mountains. It is a severed, lonely place, and fifty per cent of the 
people South of the Thames imagine it to be in Scotland—an idea 
carefully nursed by Cumberland troops in the Great War, for to live 
beyond the Border earned an extra day’s leave. 

Growth of Further Education 

A graph of development of Further Education activities after the War 
shows, up to 1923-24, a fluttering line about the 5,000 level for Class 
Entries. At this point the Board chose happily to implement, in its 
revised regulations, the recommendations of the stout Report of the 
Adult Education Committee which took its birth and inspiration from 
the post-war Reconstruction Committee. Further Education was a 
social thing, and no longer only the three- or four-type drill of the 
Course system. Hamlets had the right to share in it. Its trend and scope 
must be governed by the free choice of the student (Canon Yeaxlee 
quoted in his summary the Glasgow carters). 

And from this point the line of the graph is like a local landscape— 
not so steep, perhaps, as Pillar, but rather like the trying slope of 
Causey Pike, with one little cirque or depression where the stress of 
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1931 set its giant thumb. It runs from 5,000 to nearly 20,000 in twelve 


years of sustained progression. 


Proportion of Practical Classes 

If the Courses at the Workington Technical College be excluded there 
are now, at some 140 centres, about 1,000 classes. Sixty per cent of the 
class-members are women, and sixty-eight per cent of the classes are 
concerned with practical subjects of one kind or another. By the free 
choice of people from 150 towns and villages, then, the relationship 
of craft classes to others is roughly as 2 to 1. 


Is This a True Proportion? 
There are, it is true, factors which distort the proportion in favour of 
the practical. Women from the homes of the Unemployed—for the 
most populous parts of the County fall within the Special Areas— 
seek help at the very core of their lives; the unemployed men make their 
twenty-five clubs places of busy employment, and not mere shelters or 
gossip-places about the focus of a warming stove, by classes in wood- 
work, shoe-repairing, weaving, toy-making, and other crafts. And the 
whole scheme of classes is nowhere near full stature, for its line of 
development is matriarchal. The key-point of recruitment of the family 
to class entry is usually the mother, and not, as most folks seem to 
think the school-leaver. So there comes the present, and probably 
initial, preponderance of women, and the demand for domestic crafts. 

Then, again, the class records and the precipitous graph take no 
count of an even steeper growth of W.E.A., University Extension, 
and Tutorial Classes, for these, whilst being assiduously fostered by 
the Authority, do not fall within its own records, for they rank as 
“aided” but not “maintained.” They would provide an offset of some 
soo students on the non-practical side. Similarly the branch of the 
Geographical Association, with 540 members, the branch of the British 
Drama League, with 90 affiliated societies, and the various Library 
activities are not reckoned in the comparison. But on the other hand 
the festering of Unemployment denies the development of technical 
classes associated with Industry, the relevant vocational courses; 
and whilst the growth in the villages has been very largely on the Adult 
side there are certain boroughs which, whilst operating extensive 
programmes amongst the younger people, are only now in process of 
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developing the adult occupational side. Possibly an early expansion of 
of 800-1,000 entries may be expected from two boroughs alone. The 
work of the N.A.B.C. opens another fertile field. 

In summary, then, it seems reasonable to suppose, from the evidence 
which the County offers, that where the L.E.A. accepts the formula of 
the Adult Education Committee as to the propriety of meeting ex- 
pressed desire the practical class is likely to predominate in a propor- 
tion little below 2 to 1. How this sweeping tide of “Keep Fit” is going 
to change things it is too early to say! 


The New Prospect 

With the bulk of entrants to practical classes desire outstrips perfor- 
mance. Their standard at recruitment turns something of a searchlight 
on the curriculum of the Elementary School. It is true that the London 
enquiry of about 1923 showed a lamentable fall in achievement in the 
simpler processes of Arithmetic as the spell of non-attendance between 
Elementary School life and entry to the Evening Institute was in- 
creased. In Arithmetic they had forgotten; in crafts most of them have 
never had the chance of learning. 

There arises a warming feeling of rightness in the recent accomplish- 
ments and instant projects for centralization, the raising of the leaving- 
age, and the rounding of the curriculum by a vastly increased provision 
of Practical Rooms, Art Rooms, and Tool Equipment. Authorities 
may expect, in very early generations, entrants standing in skill where 
their parents arrived only after years of attendance. They may look 
surely, for the provision of still more classes, with a rising standard in 
artistic achievement and craftsmanship. The present inclination to the 
practical will be reinforced by a consciousness of initial skill. 


Stimuli and Needs 

That will be a new stimulus. Others are working. There is the de- 
veloping group interest in studies of an artistic character—especially 
drama, music, town-planning, and the preservation of the country- 
side. (Were there not three nuclei of the storm about afforestation in 
Eskdale?) There are changes in materials for furniture and buildings. 
There is the purposeful sincerity of architectural development. There 
is sectionizing or rationalization in industry, with the resultant mono- 
tony of industrial pursuits. In Cumberland there is the other monotony 
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of a workless life for those who want to work with their hands, and the 
women’s monotony from everlasting res angusta domi with no 
vision of a purple patch of spending. 

So with a vast tested interest, a prospect of an entry at a steadily 
improving level of skill, and many favourable tendencies and stimuli, 
we have reached something like the equivalent of the Second Day of 
Creation. To march forward towards the rest on the Seventh we have 
two objectives, the dead and the quick—on the one hand premises and 
equipment, on the other teachers. 


Premises 

For the bulk of the work no great elaboration in premises is possible 
in areas of thin population. Cumberland has had vigorous classes in a 
loft over a byre, in a beer-house, and (grimly interrupted) even in a 
mortuary. The number of village halls, club-rooms, and W.I. huts is 
growing, but the main provision is always by part-time user of schools. 
This Further Education is an appendage, a poor cousin, of Elementary, 
which is itself not abounding in riches. But a little wealth is coming 
into the family by the provision for centralization. It is surely axio- 
matic that every provision for any branch of Education goes “‘into the 
kitty” to help all other branches. 

The village school will give, in growing measure, the main needs of 
shelter, decent lighting, and warmth. Bless the Grid, and remember 
that a small class of women loves the homely focus of an open fire. 

For the advanced needs of the experienced or of the more skilled 
young entrants, the practical rooms, the laboratories, the domestic 
science allocation flats, the dairies, the halls and gymnasia of the Central 
Schools will provide—and remember that the flowering generation has 
grown up with the motor-bus and the habit of travel. Young country 
folks are even marrying further from home. It is important that with 
the new structures shall come a proper attitude towards them—an 
emphasis on their Village College status (if Mr. Morris will let me 
borrow a title). Persistent public services for the area—a strong 
Reference Library with a special welcome on Market Day (and an 
outer door of its own), a milk testing service... . The adult must never 
hear that phrase once so favoured by the Board, “‘an unclimbable iron 
fence.” 


i 
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Reorganization empties rural schools; here and there it closes them. 
Now a little village in Cumberland, blessed with a small endowment 
with visionary trustees, set about buying a disused chapel as a centre 
for Further Education. The benches could stand, and that piece of 
wood-work could be tackled in spare moments. Here is a pointer to 
the new function of the closed school—craft-room, gymnasium, 
lecture-centre in every hamlet, a point ahead of Greece. 


Equipment 
The Board of Education is very much alive to the propriety of cover- 
ing the Adult need in the equipment and furnishing of modern schools. 
One could speak at length of stronger tools in wider choice, benches 
adapted for strong men’s work, the supply of power, the increase of 
storage space for current jobs. One could plan a counter-stroke for the 
day-school head-mistress who locks up all the sewing-machines at 
4 0’clock. Perhaps the simple story of one of my own mistakes and its 
correction by a wise lady will be a general pointer. 
Ina rural school heavily used by the Evening Institute I put into the 

senior room new dual desks with affixed seats, and carefully 

sorted out 

Those of the largest size.” 
A wise lady member of the Board’s Inspectorate pointed out that 
they brought grave discomfort to a Women’s Dressmaking Class. I 
protested, but she beat me when with vivid gesture she drew my 
attention to the pronounced three-dimensional character of the class- 
members. Consider these things. 


Teachers 

But the real game is with the Teacher. In Cumberland there is no great 
reserve of odd people of leisure, education, and artistic training. For 
the most part the Evening Institute Staffs are drawn from two sources 
—the staffs of the Primary Schools and the village craftsman or 
craftswoman. Both, as a rule, have done a good day’s work before we 
get them. 

For the work and devotion of the Primary School teachers as a body, 
in organization and instruction, no praise could be too great. The bulk 
of the credit for the mounting graph-line goes to them. Our com- 
munities are often small enough, and isolated enough, to preserve the 
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true village craftsman and craftswoman—not the one-operation 
specialist. The men are still the spiritual descendants of the local 
craftsmen who made for my great-grandfather the gate-leg table at 
which I am writing. They can still “set out” a spiral staircase, and can 
teach their rare apprentices to do it. Both they and the women seem to 
win the confidence and respect of the folk who join their classes. 
They bring sound and useful things—often things of beauty—into 
the homes. They bring deep relief in the distress of a Special Area. 
But for the most part anything they offer in the way of “aesthetic 
exercise through the arts and crafts” is incidental, not conscious. 

A farm girl, heavy-handed and slow with her needle, enters a class 
with a planned course of appreciation of tones, colour, form, line, 
design, and material. Two years later she begs her teacher to come and 
see her bedroom. It used to have all the clutter of bows and frills, 
discordant colours and Laocoén wall-paper. It is a pure study in blue 
and white, with nothing superabundant, nothing clashing. This is a 
miracle, and such a miracle is the scope of our enquiry in its narrowest 
sense. 


Training 
The game is with the Teacher, and so with the training of teachers, 
with the Secondary School, the Training College, and most of all 
with the supplemental Short Course. It is at the later age, after the 
smiting of experience and the firming of personal taste, that the material 
is malleable. 

Those of us who watch teachers from their Secondary School life 
to their first years of experience know that where Art and Artistic 
Crafts find specially kindly fostering in the Secondary School, where 
colour and design are not the scullery-maids, there is a bubbling that 
nothing can repress. In Training Colleges there is so much to be done, 
in so short a time, so much facile criticism to be borne, such mixed 
material to be assessed. Perhaps it is unfair to suggest that craft-work is 
submitted commonly as a practice in making, and not as a practice in 
moulding the taste of the child. ? 

The Board’s Inspectors, led by the wise lady who advised me on 
anatomy, gathered together at Keswick for a week-end course about a 
hundred women craft-teachers from Cumberland, Westmorland, and 
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Carlisle. The instructional staff was strong in artistic and inspirational 
powers, full of wise expedient. The bag of teachers was a mixed one, 
ranging from the lady who inspired the farm girl to some only just 
weaned from the embroidery of the wings of angels painted on canvas. 
The methods were simple and fascinating. Those who cannot draw 
lines can move a soft piece of string into a line design, for a push of the 
finger serves for much use of india-rubber and a deal of hesitation in 
sketching. Those who cannot paint can cut or tear coloured papers and 
consider the tonings and clashings of colour. There was odd choice of 
materials, practice in needlecraft, and, above all, firm indication of 
objectives. 

The Course cleared at one sweep many things which ought to be 
cleared. It broke barriers and dissolved fogs. It would be hardly fair to 
say, after so short a session, that all the pupils had seen a great light, for 
to a few the whole business was “wropt in mystery.” It did work a 
wonderful change, for it is to be borne in mind that most of those 
attending had almost no opportunity of any regular helpful contact. 
Such courses, linked with the longer Summer Courses, are of the very 
greatest help to a rural area. Gratitude is a sense of favours to come. 


The Exhibition 
Given all these things—the freedom} offered by the Board, the Author- 
ity’s will to provide, improved premises and equipment, and every 
possible means of development of latent teaching powers—there 
remains ever in rural areas the need for contacts, for stimulating 
visiting and a means of exchanging experience. May I recommend, 
therefore, in conclusion, the organization of an occasional really 
comprehensive Exhibition of work, where all who are interested 
may meet and talk and listen. 


Spiritual Objectives of Education 


THE VERY REV. W. R. MATTHEWS 
(Dean of St. Paul’s) 


T is possible that some of us would say that we believe in education 

more than we believe in anything else, and I can sympathize with 
the sentiment, for my own experience has something to offer in support 
of it. When I had the happiness to work as a University lecturer and 
tutor I can say that I was engaged in an occupation which was as 
satisfying as any I have had experience of, and I never felt so sure that 
life and effort were so well spent. But there are some people who do 
not believe in education. I am not thinking of those selfish and narrow- 
minded persons who believe it is important for the stability of society 
that the masses should be kept in a convenient state of ignorance, but I 
am thinking of those who have a genuine conviction that, on the whole, 
education does not make for happiness or well-being. Like all critics, 
they have something to say for themselves, and some right on their 
side. We all of us know men and women who have definitely not 
profited by what education they have had. They look back upon their 
years at school and, if they have had the good fortune to have them, 
at a University, as years of boredom. They remind me of a student 
whom I once taught. The day after he had passed his examination in 
theology he said, “I have just burned my Greek Testament. I shall 
never want to look at it any more.” 

But there is the still worse case of the person who has somehow, it 
seems, through his education, been plunged into a bitter discontent. 
It has not given him the capacity for finding a new interest and value 
in life, but has rather left him with a crippling grudge against it. 
Doubtless our methods of education are largely to blame for such 
phenomena. I believe it is still too much an assumption on the part of 
educationalists that all human beings are built on much the same 
pattern; and it is equally true that our educational system has suffered 
because we have not properly harnessed reason with the emotions. 
But, recognizing these doubts and these failures, how may we describe 
the aims of education? 

Let us take some popular answers to this question according to the 
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Socratic method. If you were to ask the first man in the street why he 
was glad that his son was being educated, and why he hoped he would 
do well at school, the answer would probably be, “Because I hope he 
will get a better job than my own.” That answer is not wholly a 
utilitarian or unidealistic one, for the man who makes this answer is 
not thinking only in terms of wages, salary or income. He is thinking 
also in terms of human dignity, that his child may be (as he would say) 
a better man and get a better job in the sense of a more responsible and 
important one. 


Education in the Authoritarian States 

Let us consider another answer, almost the antithesis and contra- 
diction of this one. It may be said that the purpose of education is that 
the person educated may be able to take his place in the community, 
that he should become imbued with the traditions, ethos, the spirit of 
the social whole of which he is part. In its extreme form this answer to 
the question is that the individual is educated by the State for the State, 
and this is a widespread and powerful view of the purpose of education 
at the present time. To me it seems to present one of the gravest 
dangers with which civilization is confronted. It is a theory which is 
held by every kind of totalitarian state. In Tudor times, there was a 
phrase about “tuning” the pulpits to the government. The Eliza- 
bethan government managed to get parsons to say in the pulpit what 
suited Elizabethan policy. The same thing happens to-day, only it is 
not the pulpits which are “tuned,” but the teachers. And this is true 
whether the totalitarian state be Nazi or Communist. The purpose of 
the educator on this theory is to turn out the educatee as a unit in a 
symphony whose conductor is a man or group of men who may be 
idealists, but are, if so, all the more dangerous for that. In this extreme 
form education becomes a kind of advertising medium; its purpose is 
to put across a system of ideas, values, emotional reactions; and even if 
the ideas were true, I should repudiate this conception of the aim of 
education as a treason against the integrity of the human mind. 

It is obvious, however, that this system of education, if successful, 
must be self-defeating in the long run, for it aims at the complete 
extinction of the critical spirit, at any rate, with regard to one whole 
sphere of knowledge and action. Any system or institution in which 
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criticism is killed is doomed to death, for without criticism there is 
stagnation, and, in the end, complete dissolution. 

I do not think we need take this danger too seriously. We ought not 
to underestimate the resisting power of the human mind, its power to 
react against the opinions which its teachers try to inculcate in it. It is 
worthy of note, too, that the authoritarian states, if they discourage 
criticism of themselves, encourage criticism of each other, so that 
perforce, they keep the critical spirit alive. Things are not so bad while 
Hitler denounces Stalin and Stalin denounces Hitler. 

Nevertheless there is an element of truth in this view of education, 
for an education which has no relevance to society is obviously 
imperfect. Man is a social animal and it is part of the purpose of educa- 
tion to make those who are educated people, co-operate in the com- 
munity and give their service to it. 


Education and the Individual 
The aim of education, it seems to me, as a result of considering 
these answers, must be something to do with the individual. It is only 
by a kind of metaphor that we can speak of educating humanity, a 
nation or a group. Education is a thing which happens to, and in an 
individual, and we must remember that an individual does not exist 
except as a member of a community. One very favourite description of 
the benefits which education confers upon us is that it enables us to think 
for ourselves. The more I ponder upon this definition, the less satis- 
factory it seems to me to become. A world full of people who insisted 
on thinking for themselves on every subject would be a most uncom- 
fortable place to live in. It would, in fact, be a kind of madhouse. All 
the flat-earthers I have known are pre-eminently the people who 
insist on thinking for themselves. How ridiculous it would be for me to 
claim the right to think for myself upon all the problems of chemistry, 
yet I notice that chemists do not refrain from thinking for themselves 
on problems of theology. I suggest that one of the products of educa- 
tion is not so much to enable us to think for ourselves as to give us the 
knowledge of when we have no right to think for ourselves and to 
accept the authority of those who are able to think upon the subject— 
though we should, no doubt, always regard their authority with a 
critical mind. Hegel once defined philosophy by a tortuous word which 
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he must have invented: “to unphlegmatize.” I suppose he meant by 
that that a philosopher was a person whose mind had cast off its 
stupor. Is not that a good definition of the aim of education? May it 
not be summed up as the awakening of the mind: to include feeling and 
imagination as well as reason? Is not the real distinction between the 
uneducated and the educated mind simply this: that the uneducated 
walks like a somnambulist through the world, whereas the educated 
man has been, in some degree at any rate, aroused? Out of the auto- 
matisms of the customary he has come awake. 


Spiritual Values in Education 

But awakened to what? To knowledge of the kind of world it is, 
certainly, and to the import of the ideas he has discovered. But he 
becomes aware, too, I think, of the life of the spirit. The word spiritual 
has been gravely injured by having a narrowly pietistic usage, but it 
should mean every activity in which we are concerned with universal 
values, every activity we know, wherever our interests are universal- 
ized. When we pass beyond the individual or the group, we have the 
life of the spirit in one of its forms; and I suppose that when we are 
thinking of education, the first value, the first form or aspect of the life 
of the spirit, which comes into our mind is Truth. It is surely a great 
day for the individual when the mind first seeks to know what is true 
just because it is true; to know not what will floor my opponents, not 
what will bolster up some pet theory; to know not simply something 
which will help me get on in the world, or to advance the interests of 
my group, nation or class, but simply to know what is true because it is 
the truth. I very much doubt whether the educator can do a greater 
service than this. When I look back upon those who have taught me, 
the great exponents of theology and philosophy and history, I am sure 
that those to whom I owe most are one or two men who were, quite 
plainly, servants of truth, who agonized to find it, who made me realize 
that truth is eternal in its value. 

There are difficulties in its pursuit. The search for truth demands a 
moral quality, something in the character. Goethe said he strove to 
live “in the whole,” in the good and in the beautiful, and I take it that 
by “in the whole” he meant “‘in the truth.” The moral values do not, 
indeed, begin with education. The home is the place in which the 
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conscience begins to stir and people begin to know what is meant by 
“T ought,” long before any kind of teacher gets at them. But education 
does, nevertheless, have its place in the cultivation of the conscience. 
Hegel said, “It is all very well for a man to obey his conscience; he 
may have only the conscience of an ass,” and that is surely a profound 
truth. Evil and ignorance may not be identical with one another, as 
Socrates supposed. Indeed I don’t believe they are, because I am 
personally certain that there is such a thing as perversion of the soul, 
but evil and ignorance are closely allied with one another. We are often 
guilty of wrong-doing simply because we are not wholly-informed 
enough, or cannot think clearly enough what is right to do. 


The Virtue of Humility 
As our knowledge extends, the moral idea should extend until it goes 
far beyond those individuals with whom we are immediately in contact, 
and embraces humanity. There are special vices and virtues which 
pertain to the student, the educator and the educatee. One of the most 
neglected virtues is that of humility. It has been described as the 
irrational virtue. It is significant that Plato does not include it in his list 
of cardinal virtues, and it is easy to bring a case against considering 
humility as a virtue at all. It might be said: “It is not right to think too 
little of myself. I must think of myself as I am. I am not as stupid as my 
neighbours.” But there is a mistake in the terms of reference if the 
comparison upon which humility is based is not comparison with 
others but with the ideal. As the Christian would say, he is bound to be 
humble when he compares himself with God’s design for him. One 
should feel humble when one compares one’s little self with the realms 
of thought and the oceans of the world of reality, and our puny 
dabblings appear as they really are, almost without significance in the 
scheme of the whole. The consciousness of our small place in the vast 
army of those seeking to understand and appreciate should render us 
immune from that terrible vice, pride. It is, I think, not a favourable 
symptom of our modern times that so much of our biography consists 
of what the Americans, most inelegantly, but very eloquently, describe 
as “debunking.” People seem to take a sadistic pleasure in letting the 
wind out of the great figures of the past, and it is good, if it is only wind. 
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If they are gasbags, let them burst, but there is a danger here in suppos- 
ing that all the great men have been gasbags. 


The Ultimate End 

I am a Christian, and as a Christian I believe that man is not only a 
creature of time. Indeed, on the contrary, he has his roots in the eternal. 
I believe, too, that his further development is not here, and that the 
City of God can only be partially realized in this world, that all our 
higher activities—our search for truth which is inexhaustible, our 
apprehension and love of beauty of which we can never have our fill, 
our aspirations after goodness which we can never carry through to the 
end—that each one of these points beyond this to the unseen and 
eternal world. I believe that every man, whether he is conscious of it or 
not, is seeking a country which is not of man, but of God. I am well 
aware that some here will not think this is true, but this at least I would 
urge: whether you think the kind of answer which I have suggested in 
my last few sentences is the correct one or not, no one, I think, can 
question that there is such a thing as the riddle of the universe. There is 
this riddle of life and the universe, and it is my firm conviction that an 
education which does not bring us face to face with this question, and 
does not also inform us concerning some of the answers which have 
been given, is not fulfilling its ultimate purpose. 

I very much wish that the history of religion were more widely 
studied than it is. To put it at a low level, there is no subject which has 
more educational value. You cannot begin to contrast the history of 
man’s religious beliefs and practices without encountering the whole 
story of the development of civilization, of art and philosophy. The 
story of religion brings us into contact with all human existence, and I 
would suggest that the most fruitful method of studying this history of 
religion is not to begin by considering it as a record of queer illusions, 
but rather as the pilgrimage of the human spirit. There has been a 
culmination in this pilgrimage of the human spirit in One who said, 
“T am the way, the truth and the life”; and whether you think he was 
right in saying that, or not, he has said something of the truth. 


A New Field of Provision: 
Adult Education in Hospitals 
W. E. WILLIAMS 


T the bi-annual members’ meeting of the Institute at New College, 

Oxford, there was a discussion, instigated by the Institute 
Council, of a new possibility of educational provision. The proposal 
was so well received on that occasion, and has been so warmly ap- 
proved by expert opinion generally, that it can now be outlined in 
more formal terms. It will be more convenient for readers if I set 
it out in a series of clearly-labelled paragraphs. 


I. The Proposal in General Terms 

The proposal as a whole is one for exploring a potential new colony 
of adult education. In some types of hospital, and particularly in sana- 
toria, there are gathered communities of men and women cut off for 
long periods from facilities for further education, yet not too ill or 
disabled to desire some such provision. Among this constituency there 
appear to be opportunities for organising short courses and discussion 
groups appropriate to their special circumstances. So far as children are 
concerned the need for educational facilities has long been recognised, 
and to a large extent met—not only by classes for convalescents, but by 
such imaginative methods as the ‘bed-side’ schools now organised in 
many hospitals. For adult patients, however, nothing of the kind 
appears to exist beyond a few isolated and precarious ad hoc efforts. 


2. Types of Hospital Involved 
It is important to identify carefully the types of hospital in which 
such provision would be practicable. Thus the population of the big 
voluntary hospitals must be excluded, for there the patients are, as a 
rule, too ill to be bothered, and the duration of their stay—an average 
of three weeks—too brief. But there are other types of patient, under 
prolonged curative or convalescent treatment, who would be fit and 
willing for informal education; and in the County hospitals and the 
T.B. colonies there is fruitful soil for some experiment in adult educa- 
tion. 
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3- The Therapeutic Value of Education 

Some such provision would be valuable not only on those general 
principles which justify all adult education, but, in this case, on the 
special ground that it would have some therapeutic value to people 
who are struggling with those problems of adjustment which chronic 
illness creates. A fresh mental interest can become, to many kinds of 
physical sufferer, a strong recuperative stimulus; yet this commonplace 
is, in fact, largely neglected in actual practice. Even at the bigger T.B. 
colonies the only kind of educational provision supplied is training in 
the handicrafts—an activity not necessarily attractive to all individuals. 
Intellectual interests are given no organised opportunity of expression 
and development. 


4. The Type of Provision Envisaged 

Anything approaching an elaborate provision of educational facilities 

is, of course, impracticable. But among the possibilities likely to suit 

hospital conditions are: 

(i) A system of voluntary visiting tutors, conducting short courses of 
three or six weeks duration in the kind of subject taken in an elemen- 
tary W.E.A. class or Adult School—The World To-day, Science and 
Society, The Approach to Reading, The Meaning of Democracy, 
Instinct and Reason, etc. 

(ii) A system of discussion groups, analogous to wireless discussion 
groups (possibly combined in some cases with wireless listening), 
under the leadership of specially capable patients, and supervised by 
local or national Directors of Studies. 

(iii) A Readers’ Advisory Service operating in conjunction with the 
hospital library, so as to enable the casual reader to become more 
systematic during his enforced leisure. 

(iv) A more ambitious scheme for the more permanent communities 
such as Papworth, where a full-time Staff Tutor might be installed 
to organise the same range of facilities as an Educational or Social 
Settlement. 

These examples do not exhaust the variety of types of provision 
which might be attempted. 


5- A Parallel—-The Prisoners’ Education Service 
A service comparable to the one here indicated already exists in the 
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Prisoners’ Education Scheme, in which the Institute has been con- 
cerned from the beginning, In that case, too, there is involved a com- 
munity cut off for long periods from normal opportunities of education; 
and for several years their needs have been met by a system of classes, 
short courses, and supervised private study conducted voluntarily by 
professional teachers of all grades, and equipped with book-supplies 
from a fund originally put at the Committee’s disposal by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust. It is reasonable to assume that the humani- 
tarian motives which have induced teachers to give their time to 
prisoners will equally induce them to minister to the mental needs of 
hospital and sanatorium patients. 


6. The Issues to be Investigated 

Before any scheme is launched there needs to be carried out an in- 

vestigation to cover such considerations as these: 

(i) An exact classification of the types of hospital in which educational 
provision is feasible; an approximate census of such hospitals, to 
include such particulars as the average length of hospital life, average 
mental ability and interests of patients, distinctions of social class 
and occupation, the routine of the hospital day, etc.—in short, a 
general picture of the constituency and its conditions. Mental hos- 
pitals and asylums should be included in this survey. 

(ii) The possibilities of collaboration with Local Authorities, hospital 
boards and administrators, voluntary bodies such as the Workers’ 
Educational Association and the Adult Schools, the British Red 
Cross Society, professional associations of doctors, teachers, al- 
moners, nurses, etc. There is already reason to aver that doctors 
would take a specially close interest in such a project, and several 
T.B. officers are anxious to explore possibilities. 

(iii) An exact classification of the varieties of educational provision 
feasible under the conditions revealed by (i) and (ii). 

(iv) The collection and scrutiny of whatever information is available 
about such educational schemes as may exist in Great Britain or 
abroad (e.g., the Lake Saranac Plan in U.S.A.). 

(v) The attitude of government departments, such as the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Health, to determine whether they 
wouid assist as actively as the Home Office does in the work of the 
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Prisoners’ Education Committee; the prospects of collaboration 
with the educational talks service of the B.B.C. 

(vi) The probable costs of such a service and the prospects of securing 
financial aid—e.g., from Local Education Authorities, or from a 
special fund, etc. If the scheme follows the lines of the Prisoners’ 
Education Service it will be based on voluntary teaching, but there 
would remain to be found the means for co-ordinating the scheme 
and general overheads. These would certainly be a modest total. 

(vii) The kind of central body necessary to launch and administer the 
scheme—e.g., a British Hospitals Education Council, nominated by 
national societies of educationists, doctors, nursing organisations, 
B.B.C., etc., with local committees drawn from the same interests. 

(viii) The practicability of attempting, fairly soon, one or two experi- 
mental schemes in parts of the Country where interest in the 
project is already keen, e.g. Lancashire. 


7. What the Institute Wants to do 


The Institute believes that the possibilities of educational provision 
in hospitals are well worth looking into. In this conviction it has deter- 
mined to set up a small working committee of its Council, to examine 
the issues set out in this memorandum, and particularly to attempt the 
investigations enumerated in Paragraph 6. This Committee will co-opt 
persons representing the interests specified in Paragraph 6 (ii); and its 
objective will be the preparation of a Report covering the whole 
ground and serving, we may hope, as the basis for some ultimate 
scheme of provision. 

This investigation would be an enterprise of some magnitude, and 
the Institute is first of all confronted by the necessity to obtain a sum of 
~ money sufficient to do the job properly. For so promising an inquiry 
it ought not to be impossible to secure the small fund necessary, and 
meanwhile the planning of the investigation as a whole is proceeding. 
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Re-organisation of Art Education: 
A Plea for Unity 
By the Principal of a School of Art 


UCH has been written recently on the subject of Art Educa- 

tion. Memoranda and reports have been published by impor- 
tant Committees appointed to enquire into such matters as the 
possibility of improving the design of articles of every-day use and the 
education of the consumer’s taste and discrimination. The system of 
training in one of the leading Art Colleges in the country has been 
investigated by a committee of experts and found wanting. 

Certain live and progressive Heads of Colleges and Schools of Art 
are making heroic attempts of real constructive value under the egis 
of a Circular issued some two years ago by the Board of Education, 
which sets forth a scheme for the re-organisation of Art Education on a 
regional basis, but in spite of all this lively curiosity and constructive 
effort it seems that in many quarters and, regrettably, in some im- 
portant administrative ones, the ignorance of the true function and 
purpose of Art Education is abysmal and complete. 

This ignorance in high places is perhaps the main difficulty con- 
fronting those who are attempting to apply art education in a rational 
way. It has not yet been tackled at the source. There is a divorce 
between “Art” and “Technology” which begins at the Board of 
Education and extends down to the Village Classes in Further Educa- 
tion. It would appear that this branch of administration has grown up 
in a haphazard way without any clearly defined system at the top. Art 
is not regarded as part of a technical industrial education, but as an 
industry in itself. 

Perhaps it would be as well to touch briefly upon the history of art 
education in England up to the present. Beginning in 1837 at Somerset 
House under the auspices of the Board of Trade, it was governed by a 
Council of Royal Academicians. Provincial Schools were also pro- 
vided about this time. Further impetus was given to the cause by the 
Exhibition of 1851, where the standard of design in foreign products 
was considered much better than that obtaining in Great Britain. As 
a result, existing Schools of Art were re-organised and new ones 
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built. In addition it was felt that the establishment of Museums of 
Industrial Art would help to disseminate standards of taste. Although 
they have served a useful purpose, such collections proved to be a not 
unmixed blessing, for they provided a facile solution for the lazy 
or incompetent designer. It is only recently that this has been 
realised, and we have, to some extent, shaken off the strangle-hold 
of “period” design. The passing of the “Technical Instruction Act” 
of 1899 marks the beginning of that fatal divorce of Art fromTechnique 
already referred to. Presumably a division was made in the subjects 
under the generic title of Further Education, and a narrow conception 
of art as being concerned only with Drawing and Painting came into 
being. Practically every other form of Further Education became the 
perquisite of the Technical School, and the Art Schools settled down 
to a comfortable dilettantish existence which consisted chiefly of 
training old ladies to become thoroughly bad practitioners in the Fine 
Art tradition. Occasionally a little painting and decorating, beaten 
metal work and church embroidery was thrown in as make-weight, 
but most Art Schools were limited to giving the instruction outlined 
above. The premises had the orthodox north lighting, and the equip- 
ment was usually a few plaster casts from the antique, and a cupboard 
full of decaying still-life properties. In many instances the Art School 
became a Department of a Technical Institute, and it was possible to 
witness the extraordinary spectacle of an artist and a humanist with a 
first class creative brain, and the knowledge of a technician, subordin- 
ated to a man whose qualifications were those of a chemist or er zineer. 

This is a fairly truthful picture of many of the pre-war Art Schools, 
although even at that time there were brilliant exceptions. 

Since the War progress has been made, although it is bound to be 
slow and tortuous with a Board of Education consisting of rival 
groups of officers, who regard their own subjects and divisions as 
isolated facts. Although there are able officials at Whitehall who are 
striving towards a better order of things, a peculiar brand of official 
philistinism would appear to “rule the roost,” and the work of a 
Principal of an Art School with progressive ideas is rendered difficult, if 
not impossible, by this narrow conception of educational administra- 
tion. 

Examples of overlapping and duplication in Further Education are 
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legion, but it might be helpful to instance one particular branch of 
training where the division between art and technology is most 
commonly found, and where it can readily be proved to be irrational 
and unsound. This is in Architecture and Building. It is now generally 
agreed that the properly trained Architect (that is the imaginative 
creative type with the necessary technical knowledge to give form to 
his ideas) is the ideal instructor to control the training of students for 
either the architectural profession or the building trades. In fact, it is the 
equivalent of this type that we require in all branches of industry. In 
most places where instruction is given in these two subjects, Architec- 
ture is considered to be the perquisite of the Art School and all other 
subjects are housed in the Technical Institute. It might be of interest at 
this stage to quote from a memorandum recently prepared for a Local 
Authority as the result of the threatened removal of building subjects 
from an existing Department of Architecture and Building belonging 
to a School of Art. 

An architectural course must be based on training in construction, 
planning and formal design. The student must be able to pass from 
one to the other easily under one roof, undisturbed by any sudden 
rupture of travelling about. He is best taught in small age groups 
housed for their duration in one studio which becomes a unit to 
which instruction is brought. Separation of work into esthetic and 
technic, breeds a fatal distinction in the student who suffers from 
a divided mind, apparent ever after in his work. 

It follows that such a course will involve the readily available 
assistance and attendance of instructors of all three kinds; specialists 
in the large and medium school, combined in one all-rounder in the 
small school. 

In such an atmosphere of creative activity it is possible for a 
smooth change-over from day to evening, from architecture 

comprehending building to building apprehending its function in 
architecture. 

Such classes, while conforming in every way to the requirements 
of the Local Authority and the Institute of Builders, are run on a more 
imaginative basis. They try to show building as a living art necessi- 
tated by architecture, making architecture possible, and the relation 
between its various techniques. For the method which presents an 
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admirable series of disconnected facts, of which, every now and 
again, an exceptional student makes a coherent synthesis, they 
substitute an arrangement already co-ordinated between class and 
class and within the class itself, thus giving a chance to the ordinary 
and not less important student to understand his trade as a whole. 
Meanwhile, the brilliant student, freed of the strain of co-ordinating, 
gets on the faster towards creative ability. 

It is felt that any attempt to compromise with half measures can, 
at best, be only an expedient, and that however justified by apparent 
and momentary convenience of administration, should be held 
clearly in mind as such, and every effort made to avoid consolidation 
of the resulting unsatisfactory position. The danger of accepting 
what works as inevitable, and therefore good, is very great, and the 
task of achievement becomes doubly hard. 

The evil and weakness of the proposed division, even granted its 
necessity as an expedient, is so obvious as concerns Architecture that 
no further space need be devoted to it in that regard. 

We feel, however, that one point should be made. In a school 
where architecture is taught for professional qualifications, parallel 
building subjects to those required for the Institute of Builders’ 
Certificates must be taught and to a more advanced stage. The 
wastage and duplication of instruction that this entails is immediately 
apparent. 

It is a fallacy to assume that engineering is the director of building. 
Before calculation is imagination; before the engineer was the 
architect—the director of building. The architect harnessed science 
for the better comprehension and elaboration of his conceptions and 
gave birth to the structural engineer. Engineering is an auxiliary of 
building, it does not and cannot direct; that is the architect’s 
function. The engineer is a scientist, the architect a humanist, and, 
in an age giving copicus instances of the misapplications of science, 
the importance of this distinction cannot be overstressed. It is 
irrational and dangerous to deliver the training of builders into the 
hands of anyone but competent architects. 

Training in a Department of Architecture and Building offers 
to boys, whose occupation becomes steadily more sterotyped in 
watertight compartments, the best possible substitute for the 
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unhappily dying apprenticeship system. They will, while perfecting 
the theory of their various trades, acquire a comprehension of their 
job as a whole and a knowledge of the part that job is playing in the 
creation of their environment. Only a few will have power to dictate 
the shape of things, but all will be enabled to become intelligent and 
sympathetic collaborators rather than reactionary obstructionists 
or vacuously-minded dead weight. The problem of their threatened 
leisure will be solved, for they will have the occupation of critical 
contemplation and constructive thought. 

The next paragraph in the memorandum was a protest against the 
Local Authority’s assumption that a satisfactory working arrangement 
existed where boys attending Technical Classes were informed that in 
addition to their Technical Course, which occupied from three to 
four evenings a week, they might, in a purely voluntary capacity, 
attend at the School of Art for Architectural Drawing on an additional 
evening. 

Finally it may be said that schemes attempting the inducement of 
trade students to lectures and esthetic development classes are a 
specious sop to the vanity of culture divorced from occupation. 
People must be older and economically satisfied before they can take 
a detached, inquisitive interest of this kind. Lads engaged in the first 
arduousness of work must first be interested in the broader aspects 
through the more immediate and pressing, and courses framed 
accordingly. It is unfair to expect them to take one that is extra to that 
which is, under present conditions of labour, a considerable strain. 
The Architecture School course is, by reason of its atmosphere, 
and without additional demands, cultural while practical. Building 
Classes in Technical Institutes remain classes in Building Tech- 
nology. 

It is hoped that this lengthy quotation from the memorandum will 
be excused as it summarises all the evils accruing from the assumption 
that there is an arbitrary division between art and technique. It is clear 
that Further Education is an entity and should not be divided. Both 
sides should be under a single control, and the person selected for this 
onerous task should not be appointed because his training and qualifi- 
cations are art or technical, but because he is the man who has the best 
all-round qualifications for the job. Primarily he must be an adminis- 
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trator who has been educated in the truly Platonic sense. These 
qualifications are rare, but such men are to be found and more fre- 
quently among artists than any other class. 

Art education has two main functions. Potentially, it is one of the 
few civilising influences left in a world which would appear to be 
chiefly concerned with the production of sub-human robot labour. 
The importance of the humanistic side of art education cannot be 
over stressed in a period which is facing the problem of what to do with 
increasing enforced leisure. The art school provides an opportunity 
for the fulfilment of the urge to create which most normal human 
beings possess and, properly equipped, it caters for the needs of 
everyone in this direction, housewife, office-worker or artisan. It 
provides one of the surest antidotes to the sense of frustration so com- 
monly met with in this age of narrow industrial specialisation, and is an 
important contribution towards the idea of the education of the whole 
man. 

On the vocational side the art school can be an educational factor of 
first importance in all industries where appearance values count. 

To name but a few of the most important there are : architecture 
and building, printing and book production, cabinet making, dress 
designing, pottery, painting and decorating, sign writing, window 
dressing and display, commercial art and advertising. This implies the 
provision of first-class facilities, including specialist teachers of the 
first-rank, and premises, machinery and equipment which are in line 
with the best modern industrial processes. 

At this stage it is felt that a note of warning should be sounded in 
regard to the industrialist. It has already been noted that art education 
in England was begun under the auspices of the Board of Trade, and 
that since then several fillips have been given to what is described as 
“Art in Industry” by the fact that foreign competitors seemed to be 
gaining ground in the world’s markets. It is a pity that such venal 
considerations should be the main stimulus to training in design for 
industrial production, and it is felt that true progress in artistic appre- 
ciation and performance lies in a more genuinely educational and 
disinterested approach. 

It becomes apparent, then, that a modern School of Arthas peculiar 
and complicated functions to fulfil. Primarily it should be a focus of 
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culture and civilising influences. The sociological implications of this 
statement cannot be over estimated. It should be, in addition, the 
experimental esthetic laboratory for machine production. Power 
production should be approached through the medium of parallel 
handicrafts, and the staff composed of artists and technicians who are 
complementary to each other and capable of integrating the instruction 
in the best possible way. 


Gramophone Notes 
J. R. WILLIAMS 


Orchestral Music and a Concerto 

N imposing platoon of symphonies dominates the last three months’ 

output of serious music: Beethoven: “Eroica” (Weingartner and 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra: Columbia, LX532-7); Brahms: No. 2 
(Beecham and London Philharmonic: Columbia, LX515-—9); Brahms: No. 3 
(Bruno Walter and Vienna Philharmonic: H.M.V., DB2933-6); Bruckner: 
No. 7 (Eugene Ormandy and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra: H.M.V., 
DB2626-32); Sibelius: No. 1 (Ormandy and the Minneapolis Orchestra: 
H.M.V., DB2709—13). For the student it is a fortunate coincidence that the 
“Eroica” should head this list, as it is the prototype of all large-scale sym- 
phonies. In some ways it wears best of all the great Nine. Beethoven never 
surpassed the first movement—not all the vehemence of No. 5 can equal the 
heroic breadth of this great movement—and the Scherzo may reasonably 
claim to be the greatest he ever wrote. The Finale, also, with its equability of 
the giant who has just discovered his full strength, still commands one’s 
respect. Only the Funeral March has begun to sound somewhat trite, as if 
the thought of a ceremonial occasion had given Beethoven’s genius a touch 
of blight. This performance is an admirably dignified one, quite in the best 
Continental tradition. 

Those who believe in Matthew Arnold’s “touchstone” method of ap- 
praising works of art, may match the Sibelius symphony against the Bee- 
thoven. It is not an inappropriate method in this case, for the E Minor 
Symphony, though the first of Sibelius, is his “Eroica.” He, too, emerged 
into full strength in the writing of this work. Technically it is a good deal 
more old-fashioned than even No. 2; but it has a breadth and power which 
make it memorable. Of course, there are clear traces of “influence” in the 
music (for that matter the sign-manual of Haydn or Mozart may occa- 
sionally be found in Beethoven’s “Eroica”’). Sibelius may disclaim any debt 
to Tchaikovsky, but the cosmopolitan-Russian influence came to him 
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somehow, and whether it was through Glazounov or another does not matter 
very seriously. The important thing is that this is a fine symphony in a late 
nineteenth-century tradition, and is a worthy beginning to the great Finn’s 
series of heroic works. The recording is to be commended: these American 
orchestras give sumptuous performances, and in this work a certain sump- 
tuousness is in place. 

About the Bruckner symphony I feel a twinge of conscience. I “requested” 
these records in the hope that they would convert me to the belief that 
Bruckner is all that his Austrian and German admirers believe him to be. 
I can only report a failure of the experiment. This Gargantuan simplicity may 
seem profound in middle-Europe, but in this unmusical England of ours it 
persists in sounding like a mass of windy commonplaces. The Wagnerism 
is obvious. But there is some excuse for the turgidity which afflicts Wagner 
in his worst periods. At least his slowly-heaving themes are not meant to 
occupy the whole of one’s mind: there is business on the stage to distract 
one’s attention from the music. But Wagner turned out into a symphonic 
mould is indeed intolerable. When even the kindly H.M.V. leaflet-writer 
admits that some of this music sounds like unwritten pages of “Lohengrin,” 
there is no more to be said. The crawling organ-style does indeed recall some 
of the most banal pages of Wagner’s early period. However, here it is, well 
recorded—five tubas and all. 

The two Brahms symphonies are excellently recorded and it is difficult to 
know which to recommend the more heartily. One might expect the purest 
milk of Brahmsianism from the great Vienna orchestra under Bruno Walter, 
and the Third Symphony has often been described, by those whe accept the 
legend of a heroic Brahms, as more grand, massive, etc., than the idyllic 
Number Two. But to one who thinks the “heroic” legend is an exaggerated 
one, the truth appears to be that the Third Symphony is the one of all the 
four which provides some excuse for the gibe that all Brahms’s movements 
are slow movements. What is more, Bruno Walter does nothing to counter- 
act the tendency of the symphony to sound all alike. He treats the “Andante” 
of the second movement literally as a sign to “keep going,” and he keeps the 
pace of the third movement inexorably moderate. The result is that vast 
stretches of the symphony seem to fall into that easy, ambling pace which is 
the fatal tendency of Brahms’s somewhat portly Muse. Quite probably 
Walter is right—his version may be pure Brahms. But an Englishman may 
be forgiven for preferring the Second Symphony in the version of Beecham, 
whose conducting brings out whatever there is of life and spirit in the com- 
poser, without detracting from that soft, romantic charm which marks 
Brahms as a true and unashamed man of his age. In addition to the soft 
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attractiveness of the symphony there is the oboe-playing of Leon Goossens 
in the third movement to give a special charm to this recording. But both 
these recordings may be unhesitatingly recommended for inclusion in any 
Brahms collection. 

The same may be said of the version of the Violin Concerto made by 
Kreisler and the London Philharmonic Orchestra under John Barbirolli 
(H.M.V., DB2915-8). This is a work in which Brahms unresistingly ac- 
cepts his fate as a Romantic, and no more perfect preserver of its delicate 
fragrance could well be found than Kreisler, himself one of the last of the 
Romantics. Once more Goossens’ artistry as an oboist is an outstanding 
feature of a very satisfying performance, and the recording is of the finest. 

Two other orchestral works seem slender only because they are in such 
heavy-weight company. Fritz Busch and the L.P.O. give a suitably brilliant 
performance of the Strauss Don Juan tone-poem (H.M.V., 2897-8). This, 
like several of the lighter Strauss works, remains likeable because the com- 
poser, with his half-cynical swagger and his frequent touches of irony, 
obviously does not expect us to take him with reverential German solemnity. 
The Enigma Variations of Elgar, on the other hand, retain one’s respect by 
their sincerity and simple directness. Decca are to be congratulated on having 
produced an effective version in a very inexpensive form (K837—40). The 
players are the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood. 


Pianoforte Music 
In this department Decca have a big capture to their credit—nothing less 
than the formidable Hammer-clavier Sonata of Beethoven (CA8254-8). 
Since this appeared Schnabel’s version has been issued under the auspices of a 
“Society,” but for the ordinary listener this hardly reduces the importance of 
a good recording (by Wilhelm Kempff) which places this enormous work 
within the reach of the non-playing music-lover for the first time. Very few 
pianists ever dare to play this work in public—in twenty years the present 
writer has never had an opportunity of hearing it—and it is a sonata which 
cannot be adequately tested except in a full-dress performance. Kempft’s 
version reveals what one had always surmised: that, like most late Beethoven, 
the sonata is rather an ideal one, meant to be heard in Infinity, than a con- 
ception perfectly adapted to merely mortal instruments. But some of 
the finest qualities of the music—even in the long, lingering slow movement 
—come over surprisingly well on the gramophone. The performance is a 
straightforward one. The pianist occasionally adopts a Romantic delicacy 
of tone which is of doubtful value in a Beethoven work, but the recording 
on the whole is a very serviceable one. 
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Another late Beethoven sonata—the Opus 90, in E minor and major— 
has been put forward by Columbia in the musicianly version of Egon Petri 
(LX544-5). This beautiful little work, full of the peculiar serenity of the 
last period of Beethoven, needs no recommendation to those who know the 
thirty-two sonatas. 


Chamber Music 

Chamber music has not been plentiful during the last three months, and only 
Haydn’s “Bird” Quartet, in C, can be given simple praise without qualifica- 
tion. It is a charming little specimen of the early master of quartet-writing, 
and the Roth Quartet present it prettily. 

Two other recordings are much more important, both for the music and 
the performers, but they suffer from the imperfections which are the fault of 
the composer. Even Schnabel and the Pro Arte Quartet cannot persuade one 
that Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet (H.M.V., DB2387—90) is a really satis- 
factory work. Its historical importance, as the first of its tribe, is undoubted; 
but its technique is somewhat primitive. When the piano persistently doubles 
the string parts, a Quintet degenerates and becomes a mere band. Schubert’s 
“Trout” Quintet suffers in different ways. Like most of Schubert’s instru- 
mental works it is far too long—even the charming “Trout” tune outstays 
its welcome—and length is all the less tolerable in a naive work. Then the 
double-bass, always a doubtful acquisition in chamber music (what is there 
for it to do but plug the bass, orchestral fashion?) becomes even more the 
blatant beast on a modern gramophone. Nevertheless Schubert-charms are 
always difficult to resist, and a recording by Schnabel, three Pro Arte players 
and Claude Hobday, is not likely to be surpassed whilst the recording- 
mechanism remains what it is (HMV., DB2714-8). 


Reviews 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLION by Lancelot Hogben. Diagrams and Illus- 
trations by J. F. Horrabin (Allen & Unwin) 125. 6d. 
I PERCEIVE, from reviews which I read before I wrote this one, that Professor 
Hogben’s title is likely to be a stumbling-block to some. This may be. The 
“million,” of whom he is thinking, according to his preface, are “‘those who 
were frightened by mathematics at school.” They must certainly number a 
million, if not more; but it is a trifle optimistic to expect that, having once 
been frightened, they, or at any rate a large proportion of them, will have the 
courage to tackle a long and serious book which demands, for its proper 
understanding, pencil and paper and a good many hours of patient industry. 
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Indeed it would be well for them if they did: but re-education, for the ill- 
educated, cannot be a short or easy process. 

I prefer to interpret the title in a different sense, and to thank Professor 
Hogben for having written a book which should in due course enable mathe- 
matics to be understood and happily used by not merely a million, but by the 
several millions of children who are at any time attending schools. It is not 
only that any intelligent teacher of mathematics could be provided with 
material for the best part of his teaching life—though that too is true—by 
getting this book by heart; it is that the book is, so far as I am aware, the first 
attempt to make social sense of mathematics, and, realizing that the language 
of number is an essential part of our modern civilization, to try and teach it 
in a way which enables pupils both to grasp what its purpose is, and to 
understand how it has been steadily improved in order to serve that purpose. 

It may seem to some readers that mathematics is rather outside the sphere 
of adult education; and, indeed, there are remarkably few Tutorial and other 
classes in mathematics. But if, as a result of this book, adult teachers of 
enterprise and imagination were to embark upon mathematical classes, and 
if—no doubt a big if—they could persuade their several authorities to up- 
hold them, I am perfectly confident that they would find an instant response, 
and that the classes which they would then be taking would be nearer to the 
realities of modern life than a great many which are now conducted in 
“cultural” subjects. 

I am not going, here, to try to give a résumé of Professor Hogben’s book. 
By the time that this notice is in print, other papers of wider circulation will 
have reviewed it in sufficient detail for every practitioner of adult education 
who is not quite illiterate to have gathered its general contents and purpose. 
My primary concern is to suggest to my fellow-workers that it is high time 
that the language of mathematics and the social implications of the subject 
formed part of the curriculum of adult classes, just as much as economics, 
literature, and the whole time-honoured gamut; and that Professor Hogben’s 
book provides tutors, for the first time, with the essential implements for so 
doing. I may be following the now despised tradition of Bell and Lancaster, 
but I must confess that I should very much like the opportunity of exploring, 
with an intelligent class, the admirable explanation of that mathematical 
expression which has now almost reached the status of a music-hall joke, the 
square root of minus one. Nor do I believe that I am the only normally 
intelligent person who, until Professor Hogben appeared to help us, regarded 
that expression as a kind of abracadabra, or mystic charm, whose principal 
function was to enable Sir James Jeans to deduce the existence of God. 
And this is only one of the strange formule on which new light is thrown. 
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Under the present system, the democratization of mathematics—which is 
to say, the making intelligible, to the person of average intelligence and 
application, of the formule upon which the practical controllers of modern 
civilization work—is of the most fundamental importance. I can only thank 
Professor Hogben for having, for the first time, made this democratization 
possible; and apologize to Mr. Horrabin for not having been able to give 
more space to an appreciation of his essential part in the work. 

It is quite amazingly cheap; and it is ridiculous to borrow it. 

MARGARET I. COLE 
SOCIALISM by Ludwig von Mises (Cape) 18s. 
Two well-known publicists have already reviewed this work, and its effect 
on them is at once curious and cautionary. They smelt the brimstone of 
laissez faire, and their reaction was simply to hold the book at arms-length 
and say, “This fellow knows nothing about Socialism; his account of it 
does not reckon with the injustice and the inefficiency of the capitalistic 
system; and he writes with his @ priori pen as though the Russian experiment 
could not be, although it is. Away with him!” This is a tragic reaction. For 
if it is true that Mises exhibits a sharp polemical tone, as well as a scientific 
impatience of Socialism, it is just as true that his arguments must be met by 
something more valuable to the commonwealth than an ostrich policy. 
People who think like Mises have to find a place in the socialist common- 
wealth, and if we do not wish that place to be persecution, and more 
especially if any socialists do, the reasoning of people like him ought to be 
met by valid argument. 

Mises is bitterly hostile to Socialism, but he has most learnedly and acutely 
analysed and typified the various socialisms which are forms of the type— 
common ownership and management of the instruments of production. 
“If we wish to save the world from barbarism we have to conquer Socialism, 
but we cannot thrust it carelessly aside.” (52). 

The first, and perhaps the vital point, dividing us from Mises, is his 
uncritical belief in the beneficence of consumers’ control in economic 
production. “The wealth of successful business men is always the result of 
a consumer’s plebiscite, and, once acquired this wealth can be retained only 
if it is employed in the way regarded by consumers as most beneficial to 
them” (p. 21). This leaves out of account (a) the fact that not need, but the 
possession of the wealth, determines the direction of production, and 
(6) that much wealth is inherited through social arrangements which have 
nothing whatever to do with the economic productivity of individuals in 
the present generation. Cognate to this line of reasoning, is Mises’ discussion 
of Productivity and Profitability (p. 142 ff.). To him they are in the main 
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one and the same thing, but his equation of the two is marred by what we 
have already said about the power of effective demand. 

What is the alternative, asks Mises? It is socialism, and this cannot work. 
The main reason is that once private property is abolished, and the free 
choice, initiative, and rivalry of consumers and producers is abolished, there 
will be no real exchange and without exchange there will no longer be the 
process of individual money measurement of values. Without exact com- 
putation of comparative costs, in the present and for the future, there will be 
none but a vague centralised and authoritative guide to production and con- 
sumption. Two things follow: economy, that is the rational choice among 
scarce goods to satisfy so many varied and easily expansible desires will 
cease, and there must be producers’ tyranny, and governmental tyranny as 
the planner of production. There is much truth in this reasoning. Already 
the extension of public administration is giving rise to problems of remu- 
neration and producer versus consumer. We have only to note the experience 
of the Civil Services of the world. And even there the public goes by the rule 
of ‘fair relativity’ to work of a similar kind in non-State enterprise. What will 
happen with the nation-wide extension of public administration? A very 
good example of what occurs when individual consumer’s control has been 
abolished and full political control not yet appropriately devised and 
imposed, is to be seen in recent events in the B.B.C. The chief producer or 
planner attempts to direct production not with the minimum amount of 
discipline required by the nature of the consumer’s wants, but in accord with 
his own temperament and ideals. Von Mises is right to frighten us with the 
spectacle magnified to include all economic activities, for only then can we 
try to invent the necessary controls beforehand. 

Because there is austere validity in von Mises’ argument, that is no reason 
why we should not proceed with the attempt, at any rate, to mitigate the 
evils of the capitalistic system. The great field of the social services offers 
a way out of the control of production by effective demand only. The 
objection lodged by the author to this would be that unless individuals 
possess their own economic means of buying what they want they are at 
the mercy of State officials. We must devise, and we can devise, both material 
rewards and punishments, and codes of ethics, to enhance humane behaviour 
and reduce bureaucratic roughness. It may be that the total utility in the 
society will be reduced, because there is no possibility, as he says, of economic 
computation. But to that it may be answered that there will be more justice, 
because the processes of employment and dismissal will not be so peremptory 
and dependent on individual despotism. There may even be more utility 
because people will work harder in a socialist society. This von Mises 
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denies (p. 163 ff.) with the conventional reasons. But he omits consideration 
of an important point: that where there is real /aissez faire, and no rigid 
restrictions on opportunity in education, more people than at present will 
actually be able to choose their occupation, and it may be a joy to them, 
rather than a drudgery as now, when they must take what they can get, and 
then revenge themselves by slacking and seeking the greatest economic 
compensation for thwarted impulses. And supposing von Mises’ warning 
that society would in the economic sphere become static, were sound? Why 
should we look for more than security in a reasonable, if small, income? 

We have said enough to show that there are answers to Mises’ pessimism. 
But the answers are not all supplied yet, nor are they sufficiently built into 
institutions for socialists to treat a book of this kind by merely holding their 
noses. The author’s explosion of Karl Marx in particular, especially in his 
arguments about the withering away of the State, and the nature of classes, 
is as refreshing as it is true; and his warning that the worship of economic 
security may mean the loss of general as well as economic liberty ought to 
be met with a serious examination (p. 185 ff.). 

Students of social institutions should study this book well. Mr. J. Kahane 
deserves very high praise for a really masterly translation. Baba eS: 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIALISM by John Strachey (Gollancz) tos. 6d. 
EVENTS of the day are rapidly forcing the world into rival camps supporting 
opposed ideologies. To an enormous number of people a war of principle, 
to decide whether Fascism, Communism or Democracy shall dominate our 
destiny in the future, seems an unescapable certainty. But only a small 
minority of those who range themselves on one side or the other have more 
than the crudest and haziest conception of the bodies of ideas represented by 
these terms. Mr. John Strachey has, therefore, performed a real service in 
writing what is undoubtedly the best exposition of Marxian Socialism that 
has been published. 

In the past, writers on Socialism could be criticised on the grounds of the 
abstract and necessarily hypothetical character of their prognostications. 
But at present one-sixth of the population of the world is living in a com- 
munity which is being deliberately moulded on Socialist principles; and 
Mr. Strachey is, therefore, able to draw on actual experience in making his 
contrast between Capitalism and Socialism. The book is divided into four 
parts, the first dealing with the differences in economic organisation, and the 
second, the differences in the political institutions of societies based on 
private enterprise and those founded on communal ownership. The third 
part traces the development of the Socialist idea in the working-class move- 
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ment, and the fourth, called the “Science of Social Change” expounds the 
meaning of the “Materialist Conception of History.” 

Mr. Strachey has a remarkable gift for handling in a lucid and, above all, 
a very readable and interesting way, the most intractable material. Anybody 
who is at all familiar with Marxist literature must marvel at the firm way in 
which he takes his reader by the hand and pilots him skilfully through the 
intricate mazes of his argument. Yet this very skill may be considered a defect, 
since it carries the reader so rapidly over the boggy stretches as hardly to 
give him a chance to notice their existence. Mr. Strachey nowhere deals with 
the principal problem of Socialism—how to find a satisfactory substitute for 
the price calculus of Capitalism; nor does he give adequate recognition to 
the position in the community of the ever-increasing educated salariat, 
fitting neither into the employer nor into the employed class, nor does he 
accept the fact that it is possible to be Socialist and yet be critical of the 
Marxist analysis and Marxist prophecy. The critical reader, therefore, 
whilst admiring Mr. Strachey’s knowledge of his subject finds himself 
perpetually looking unsuccessfully for those things which might resolve his 
doubts. This is, perhaps, only to say that Mr. Strachey’s book is an excellent 
piece of forceful propaganda, rather than a balanced, academic study. But 
that is probably what he intended it to be. GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 


“THE STATE AND THE STANDARD OF LIVING” by Gertrude Williams (P. S. King) 
12s. 6d. 

MRS. WILLIAMS, in this volume, analyses those Social Services in Great 
Britain which influence the distribution of wealth, and seeks to determine how 
far they have modified inequality. She concludes that low wages have 
become a smaller, and chronic unemployment a larger, factor in the creation 
of poverty. Old age, illness and widowhood have lost some of their financial 
terrors but by no means all. The provision of social services from Public 
Funds is re-distributing wealth in favour of the poorer man. “The general 
effect of the social services ... is to ensure to the wage earning population an 
income throughout life, which represents the standard of living of the 
unskilled labourer.” And the fruits of these services are not only to be 
measured quantitatively in money sums, they are to be found also in the 
longer life, the improved health and reduced fear and anxiety of the mass of 
the community. 

Since Mrs. Williams wrote, evidence has been accumulating which would 
probably modify her views in some degree. The work of Sir Josiah Stamp 
and Mr. Campion strongly suggests that there is no inherent tendency in our 
present society towards decreasing inequality in the distribution of wealth; 
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the pre-war distribution is much the same as the post-war. Incomes may be 
becoming more equal but, in fact, no really adequate recent enquiries have 
been made on this point. The wage-earner, according to some authorities, is 
providing the means for his own social services to a degree greater than is 
commonly believed. But, broadly speaking, most people will be prepared to 
accept Mrs. Williams’ balanced judgment in her concluding chapter as 
an excellent summary of our social progress. 

In discussing the question of insurance or maintenance for the unemployed 
Mrs. Williams argues that unemployment produces a social dilemma whatever 
the type of society in which it exists. For under capitalism, if we are to retain 
the widespread initiative of the individual to put himself back into work, 
then it is desirable to keep the conditions of the unemployed less attractive 
than those of the employed. Under socialism where individual initiative is 
lessened or replaced by authoritarian control of the labour market, some 
part of the economic liberty of the individual must be usurped. 

Apart from the vital contemporary topics which are raised, the book is to 
be recommended as a succinct summary of the history of social legislation. 
There is no distortion of perspective; no hastening to conclusions without a 
full and patient survey of the ground. There would be many less adequate 
ways of studying the difficulties of our times than by studying the facts 
which Mrs. Williams has set out. JOHN JEWKES 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN VICTORIAN SCOTLAND by W. H. Marwick (Allen 
& Unwin) 12s. 6d. 
In the foreword which is contributed by the former Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh it is remarked that the long-stand- 
ing neglect of the story of the economic development of Scotland, treated as 
a systematic survey, has, in recent years, been remedied. Mr. Marwick’s 
book is rightly claimed to be a substantial part of that remedy. Mr. Marwick, 
characteristically, states in his introduction that a whole generation of co- 
operative effort will be necessary before anything like an adequate or de- 
finitive economic history of the period can be written. If this is an instance of 
the rule that he who presents much sees the need for and opportunity of 
presenting more, then it will be very generally hoped that Mr. Marwick’s 
work in this field will be continued, for his command of its data is so full and 
sure. The merit of the book is not confined, however, to the importance of the 
subject and the great amount of detail which is presented. It is outstanding in 
the controlled range and thoroughness of its search, the tight compactness of 
its wording and construction, and for an insight into the spirit of movements 
and the implications of their tendencies which is as challenging in the 
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judgments it does not shrink from making as it is careful and steady in the 
facts upon which it is grounded. 

Some proof of this may be provided by indicating the way in which the 
study is developed. The frame of the period is set by a chapter at the be- 
ginning on “Scotland at the Commencement of the Victorian Age” and a 
concluding chapter on “Scotland at the end of the 19th century.” The 
material in between is divided into four parts, “Landownership” (Part I), 
“Organization of Industry” (Part II), “Life and Labour” (Part II}, and 
“Social Organizations and Movements” (Part IV). 

Part I is especially valuable, and, as a constituent part of a survey of 
economic development, is to be welcomed. It has two chapters, one on 
mineral values, and a second on site values. For some of the estates which he 
mentions, though not all, Mr. Marwick has provided several valuations, of 
different dates. The impact of a developing industrialism and urbanization 
upon land values is made very clear, and even the Southron, amid the detail of 
Scottish names and references to fens, which when given single and not 
serial mention convey more, no doubt, to the Scot, finds the way made plain. 

Part II contains a valuable collection of information on the growth of the 
firms who came to count in Scottish economic life; Part III is full of detail 
concerning wages, hours of labour, and the general conditions of industrial 
life, while Part IV, in addition to a chapter on Trade Unionism also contains 
accounts of the development of Trades Councils, Benefit Societies, and 
Housing Societies. 

To enumerate them thus baldly is, however, to do them considerably less 
than justice. They are guides which, by reason of their controlled and well- 
ordered fullness, may justifiably be called indispensable. For this period of 
Scottish economic history, indeed, it is no exaggeration to use this term for the 
book as a whole. It reaches forward, too, to touch the present. Understanding 
of Victorian Scotland, so fully assisted by this book, is a necessary prelimin- 
ary to an understanding of the Scotland of the days of “special” areas. 

One final point may perhaps be made. The book is provided with very 
full references and a carefully arranged Bibliography, but it contains neither 
table nor map: one map, at least, would be a boon. E. ALLEN 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL INSURANCE AND MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN by Helen F. Hohman (Houghton Mifflin). 

THE author’s purpose in this study was to analyse the development of the 

English experiment in minimum standards of living, as expressed in our 

social insurance system and minimum wage legislation, and to trace the 

modifications in practice and theory which have taken place under the 
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pressure of post-war depression. The evolution of the various branches of 
the insurance system is set against the social background, but the interest of 
the author is not merely historical. She is more concerned with showing how 
the principle of “less eligibility” which the Poor Law once applied to its 
various cases has been modified by the endeavour to guarantee minimum 
standards, and how the fear of discouraging personal effort either in finding 
work or in saving for emergencies, has prevented the adoption of the 
principle of “full maintenance.” Not the least of the merits of the book is the 
care with which this aspect of the social services is examined, and the place 
of the Poor Law in the new circumstances explained. 

Such an endeavour to evaluate the social insurance and Poor Law system 
could be made successfully only by one who possessed a clear understanding 
of the changing background of history and social philosophy. The author has 
brought to the task not only a thorough knowledge of the extensive blue 
book literature on the subject, but a sympathetic understanding of English 
social politics which is clearly the result of more than a passing interest. It 
says a good deal for this competent piece of American scholarship that it is 
only here and there that an English reviewer would change the emphasis. 
The somewhat different approach of an outside observer lends interest and 
value to the book. Amongst the points clearly brought out is the essentially 
individualistic character of the Liberal social legislation, and the way in 
which the old principle of less eligibility has cropped up in new forms in 
questions of concurrent poor relief, transitional benefit, etc. The book also 
contains details of the “Poplar case” and the “Work or Maintenance” 
campaign which are not available in a handy form elsewhere. The section 
on Trades Boards is too short to allow the author to work out the theme 
very fully. 

It is important that the principles of policy which the book discusses 
should be understood by every labour councillor and party worker. The tutor 
will find no more useful book on this aspect of the subject, and while it may 
be too long for many working-class students, all will find in it some sections 
which are interesting to read and provocative of thought. . P. FORD 


THE POET'S WALK A Nature Anthology made by Viola Meynell (Cape) 7s. 6d. 
THIS anthology has been collected “for to-day’s great new race of Nature- 
lovers” “from poets typical of their times—or the great exceptions to their 
times.” The test for inclusion was “True-Poetry.” It is obvious that any 
anthology of nature poetry in a language so rich in it as English must omit 
much more than it includes even if ““True-Poetry” be interpreted more 
strictly than does Miss Meynell. The perfect nature poetry anthology does 
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not exist; the number of possible ones is as great as the number of poetry 
lovers. Each has his own i posse, though, life being short, not in esse. 
Failing then, the perfect anthology, ““The Poet’s Walk” will do well enough. 

The poems are grouped in sections, Spring, Morning, Summer, Autumn, 
Evening, Winter, Night, divisions which seem rather rigid for so various 
a thing as nature, but the categories are not rigidly applied, and the first and 
last sections are hospitably headed “‘Nature and Man.” Within the groups 
the arrangement is, as it should be, pleasantly haphazard; chronology is 
ignored, and you may find Andrew Young and Daniel, Shakespeare and 
G. M. Hopkins, a rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, cheek by jowl. The selection 
is made with wide scholarship and catholicity of taste. Nevertheless the 
field from which the “Morning” poems are taken seems unduly restricted. 
True, Fletcher, Shakespeare, Milton, Spenser, Herrick, Crashaw, are there, 
but can it be that no poets have written “True-Poetry” on Morning since 
Blake? 

The publication of such a volume at this time is a welcome gesture. Since 
the advent of the gas-works and railway station school of poetry it had 
seemed not quite respectable to acknowledge a love for nature poetry. It 
was felt to be a regrettable invention by a now discredited man called Words- 
worth formerly thought to be a poet. He had not so much as heard of an 
objective correlative, and the simplest thing in nature made him look into 
his heart and find there thoughts too deep for tears. Moreover this dis- 
approval would seem to have extended to blaming him, as it were retrospec- 
tively, for all nature poetry since “Sumer is icumen in.” Such an anthology 
shows up this fallacy. True there is a Wordsworthian approach to nature to 
be found in poetry before him; there are also others. English poetry has 
always had an eye to nature, which could provoke to the expression of 
beauty even in centuries when they were addicted to the use of too many 
capital letters and to calling the west wind a Zephyr. Artificial? We may here 
remind ourselves that the “Red-Breast” is still a redbreast in spite of the 
capitals. And what a grace of leisured quiet the verses of John Gay (from 
Rural Sports), of Denham (Cooper’s Hill), of Thomas Warton (Ode on the 
First of April), of Cowper (The Task), seem to wear. Miss Meynell has 
rescued from near-oblivion Robert Bloomfield’s lovable description of the 
day’s routine of a dairy farm in The Farmer’s Boy, lovable, in spite of the 
lack of hygiene about the milking arrangements. What would a model 
dairy farmer say of Giles 

“Whose hat with battered brim, of nap so bare 
From the cow’s side purloins a coat of hair” 
—presumably shedding some of it into the milking pail? What, indeed, in 
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these days when no self-respecting well-groomed cow would shed a single 
hair in the process, and no farm servant should so much as open the milking- 
shed door unless clothed cap-a-pie like a clinical assistant in an operating 
theatre? There are, nevertheless more Gileses left than it is comfortable to 
remember. Miss Meynell had somewhat to stretch her terms of reference to 
include this and other such, for a dairy farm is as much the invention of 
man as an airplane factory whose raw material is also supplied by nature; 
it is, indeed, the factory of the agricultural industry. As poetry, as True- 
Poetry, the “crimpled curdled leaves” of John Clare’s primroses is worth 
the whole passage. Not that we would like to dispense with Bloomfield’s 
pleasant social document. 

All the great nature singers are here—Blake, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Shakespeare, Clare, Herrick, Tennyson and Keats, a goodly heritage. It 
is the first anthology to select so fully from Clare—in itself a recommenda- 
tion. There are some verses from Chaucer too, but not the first lines of the 
Prologue. One might have preferred the poetry of landscape and seascape to 
include passages from The Scholar Gipsy and The Ancient Mariner, for 
Arnold is represented solely by Philomela, that overworked bird, and it 
could be argued that Coleridge is not shown quite at his best. Bridges, too, 
is perhaps under-represented by only two pieces which do not include 
Spring goeth all in white. These are small matters: a reviewer should resist 
the inclination to compile another anthology. 

Among contemporary work it would appear that on the whole poetry 
traditional rather than revolutionary in form or spirit has been preferred. 
Room has not been found for anything from Lawrence—a real defect. The 
abundant imagery, rich, strange, and harsh, of Purple Anemones, or Almond 
Blossom, or Baby Tortoise, might have crashed into the book like discordant 
chords in modern music. Room might have been found for more examples 
of modern rhythms, J. Redwood Anderson’s Goat, or Edith Sitwell’s 
When cold December, at the expense of earlier poets, of the too plentifully 
represented Charles Cotton, or Samuel Pordage unremarkable except for 
the Absalom and Achitophel controversy. For the rest, there are Edmund 
Blunden of course, Andrew Young, a truly individual note, Victoria Sack- 
ville-West, W. H. Davies and others. Hopkins’s sprung-rhythm is illu- 
strated by poems less usually anthologised than Pied Beauty, by, among 
others, Binsey Poplars, a lovely thing. One of the loveliest of the modern 
poems is The Buzzards by Martin Armstrong, who may be better known for 
his invocation to Hate. The varied rhymes and the lift of its complex 
rhythm capture and communicate the sweep of the great birds’ flight; the 
colour of its verse is dappled like their wings wheeling in the gold-drenched 
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air. Miss Meynell has found nothing in contemporary poetry that better 
expresses the immediacy of the joy of the modern poet in nature. It comes 
from the thing as it is, not from what the inward eye can make of it in 
tranquil recollection. 

Commendation is owed to the comeliness of the jade green linen binding 
and its pale gold lettering, the amplitude of the lay-out and the clearness of 
the type. A dignified book! It is too big, perhaps, for the rucksacks of some 
of “‘to-day’s great new race of Nature-lovers,” but it is a book to keep— 
worth its place upon their shelves. It includes much without whose reminder 
“After-comers cannot guess the beauty been.” “Sweet especial rural scene.” 

1.C.M-S. 


THE NEW CULTURE IN CHINA by Lancelot Forster (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

IN this series of nineteen essays on topics ranging from The New Culture to 
The Girl Slaves of China, and from The Cantonese to Dr. Hu Shih, Professor 
Forster sets before his readers many aspects of modern China, with glimpses 
of the old China out of which the new is being slowly created. 

Looking at the situation a quarter of a century after the Revolution of 
1911, it seems to many that surprisingly little has been achieved; others, 
knowing more of the problems perhaps, are astonished that China has 
already accomplished so much. In this book Professor Forster describes 
some of the accomplishments—the Mass Education experiment, the use of 
colloquial Chinese as a literary medium, the revival of Confucianism—and 
explains some of the reasons why there is not more of progress to show for 
the years of stress and struggle. Clearly, since the leaders of China are still 
groping for a solution of their difficulties, and since the secret and the means 
of unification still elude them, Professor Forster cannot offer a solution of the 
problems he discusses. But his sympathy with China and his unbiassed atti- 
tude to the political situation have enabled him to approach his subject with 
an open mind and to present to his readers the good and the bad with an 
impartiality rare enough in books of this character. It is clear, for example, 
that he regrets very much the passing of the Confucian system, but at the 
same time he is unable to see how modernization could be avoided, and is 
tolerant towards the mistakes of Young China in this direction; and his 
readers are carried to and fro on the wave of his divided mind. A little con- 
fusing, perhaps, but how much more helpful to an understanding of China 
than the attitude of those authors who say, “Ali x is good because it is x; 
and all y is bad because it is not—x.” Certainly a book worth reading. 


E. EDWARDS 
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THE BIRTH OF CHINA. A Survey of the Formative Period of Chinese 

Civilization by Herrlee Glessner Creel (Jonathan Cape) 15. 
so far are we from having a complete picture of early China that every 
attempt to depict it is bound to be full of theory, and of pitfalls. Recent 
archeological discovery has opened many closed tombs and brought forth 
their secrets; scholars of East and West have been able to show that in a 
number of instances Chinese traditional records are correct. The solution of 
many problems is slowly taking shape and at any time further discoveries 
may fill in gaps that still exist. But for the present the gaps are still there and 
our picture still leaves much to the imagination. 

Dr. Creel’s book is an analysis and a description of the facts already made 
known, and his own opinions as to the origins of Chinese civilization, which 
he strongly believes to be indigenous. He suggests that there were two early 
cultural centres, one in Western Asia, the other probably in the north- 
eastern region of China. The period to which he applies the term “formative” 
is that from about 1400 B.C. to 600 B.c., just before the time of Confucius, 
and his work is based largely on the Bronze Age civilization recently dis- 
covered at Anyang. 

Dr. Creel’s book is not intended for specialists; he assumes no knowledge 
of the history or the language of China; and his interpretation of the 
evidence differs considerably from the usually accepted accounts, of which he 
includes a useful selected Bibliography of works on the Stone Ages in Eng- 
lish, as well as in Chinese concerning the later period for those who can 
profit thereby. 

The latest discoveries may make it necessary further to revise our ideas of 
the culture of the pre-Chow period, and the results and conclusions of the 
present work must therefore not be regarded as final or decisive. With this 
qualification Dr. Creel’s work may be recommended to those who want 
something of a serious, but not highly technical, nature concerning the birth 
of China’s civilization and culture. E. EDWARDS 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY by William McDougall 
(Methuen) 7s. 6d. 
IN this book, as in one or two recent articles, Professor McDougall gives 
notice that his epoch of modesty is at an end. He now feels that if he had put 
forward his views in a more self-assertive and clamant fashion he might have 
been acknowledged as “the leader of a powerful and perhaps dominant 
school of psychology.” In the present onslaught Freud is the chief victim, 
while many less renowned come in for a trouncing. McDougall pronounces 
the present condition of psychology “deplorable.” He is prepared to admit 
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that Freud has “quite unquestionably done more for the advancement of 
our understanding of human nature than any other man since Aristotle,” 
but the admission is qualified by the damaging remark that “all Freud’s 
statements of fact are made in terms that imply unacceptable theories.” As 
to Freud’s belated recognition of the importance for social psychology of 
the problem of suggestion, McDougall charges him with the venial error of 
subconscious plagiarism and bemoans the fact that his “now abandoned 
policy of modesty” deprived him of the credit for priority. 

The detailed criticism of Freud’s social psychology is extraordinarily 
trenchant. McDougall shows how Freud’s revised definition of the “Un- 
conscious” introduces a tangle in which he “lashes about like a great whale 
caught in a net of his own contriving.” A similar confusion is introduced by 
Freud’s modification of ibido doctrine. The libido or energy of the sex- 
instinct was formerly taken to lie behind all mental functioning, restrained 
only by a mythical censor. More recently the non-libidinous impulses have 
been given more definite status under the name “death-instinct,” which is 
non-erotic and aggressive. This implies that whereas all “anxiety” was 
formerly regarded as the effect of repression, it is now seen to be the cause of 
repression. McDougall suggests that if Freud thinks out all that is implied in 
this reversal of view, he will be led to a position resembling that put forward 
by the former in his “Social Psychology” in 1908. 

McDougall has little commendation for Adler, whose “Individual 
Psychology” is ruthlessly dismissed as lacking any vestige of scientific 
quality. As for Jung, Fliigel, Miller, Suttie (whose initials by the way are 
I. D. not J. D.), Forsyth, and others, the exigencies of space probably 
account for their inadequate treatment by this distinguished controversialist. 

F. E, ENGLAND 
INTRODUCTION TO WORLD ECONOMICS by Kemper Simpson (Allen & Unwin) 
10s. 6d. 
THE object of this book is not indicated by its title. It is an attempt to 
“answer the question whether any nation of the world to-day can, inde- 
pendently of other nations, effect its own permanent national recovery.” 
Mr. Simpson’s answer is in the negative. 

Part I is devoted to a brief analysis of the industrial structure of four 
leading countries, the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany and 
France. Statistical evidence is given to show the relative importance of their 
basic industries, the degree to which each country is dependent on foreign 
trade and the implications of a policy of self-sufficiency. This is followed bya 
descriptive account of the banking and currency systems in the four countries, 
with illustrations of the importance of institutional and historical elements. 
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The essence of the argument is to be found in Part III, where the author 
discusses the effects of various unilateral recovery policies on national 
price and cost levels, capital movements and the level of employment. 
Emphasis is laid on the extreme variations of costs within each industry 
and important facts are quoted from the inquiry into “Range and Variety of 
Costs” carried out by the American Tariff Commission in 1933. The 
attempt to expand consumers’ income through the Recovery Adminis- 
tration’s Codes is shown to be subject to serious limitations. Mr. Simpson 
seems to believe that it can have partial success in the case of mass production 
industries where unit costs fall with expansion in output. The policy, 
however, stands or falls according to its effect on the system as a whole. 
Tariffs are condemned on the usual ground that they prolong the existence 
of uneconomic undertakings and make for an artificial distribution of 
resources. 

Mr. Simpson holds sound views on the importance of foreign lending. 
“Some will argue that imperialism grows out of capital export . . . but how 
much more conducive to war would be the internal competitive pressure 
within the populous capital-exporting nations, were their capital forcibly 
kept at home, invested in super-marginal, unproductive ventures, and used 
to employ human beings it could not adequately support?” With regard to 
price stabilization policies a note of warning is struck. The author is not 
impressed by the American experience of 1927-29 or the Swedish experiment 
of 1931-34. He would welcome a gradual fall in the general price level 
when productivity increases. 

On the whole, most economists would agree with Mr. Simpson’s argu- 
ments; but some of his statements are erroneous. When he says in his 
Preface (p. xiv) that “profits from agriculture, which is usually subject 
to the law of diminishing returns, do not increase as do profits from manu- 
facturing and trading,” he is not up to the usual standard. On page 18 he 
gives 1927 as the date when England returned to the gold standard. For 
what he has to say the book is unnecessarily long. BRINLEY THOMAS 


MONETARY POLICY AND CRISES by Brinley Thomas (Routledge) 7s. 6d. 
DR. THOMAS, in 1934, gave us an excellent study of the financial crisis in 
Germany which formed the most substantial portion of “Unbalanced Bud- 
gets,” edited by Dr. Dalton. In the present work, he has embodied the results 
of his studies and observations in Sweden between October, 1933, and Apcil, 
1934- 

A number of factors has recently tended to bring Sweden into the fore- 
front of public discussion of economic policy. The general public will have 
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become dimly aware of the course of events in that country through occa- 
sional newspaper articles extolling Sweden’s remarkable recovery and 
ascribing it either to the existence of a Labour government or to Sweden’s 
adherence to the sterling Jloc. The professional economist has had every 
reason to be interested in Sweden. In the first place, that country has tried 
some of the most controversial measures of monetary policy; and it has thus 
provided the economist with a great deal of information on the effects of 
certain policies, which should considerably affect theoretical discussion. 

In the second place, as Dr. Thomas points out, “Sweden’s contributions 
to economic science have been of a significance out of all proportion to the 
size of the country.” From the days of Wicksell’s great work of improvement 
and consolidation of economic and monetary theory (only recently made 
available in English), the little-known monetary doctrines of Davidson and 
the well-known work of Gustav Cassel, to the present school of Myrdal, 
Lindahl, Ohlin, and Akerman, Sweden has produced economists of out- 
standing importance. Unlike many of their colleagues in other countries, 
they have combined theoretical depth with practical wisdom, the capacity 
for sustained abstraction with an active interest in in affairs. It is regrettable 
that barriers of language have prevented their work from becoming more 
widely known: of the contributions of the younger school, only minor ones 
are available in English and only a few of the major ones in German. Dr. 
Thomas deserves the great gratitude of all students of Economics if only 
for his work in mitigating the effects of language barriers. 

Dr. Thomas’s task in this book has consisted of two closely connected 
parts: a careful description of Sweden’s monetary history during the War, 
during the years of expansion and depression, 1924-1932, and during the last 
three years of recovery; and an account of the development of Swedish 
monetary theory during the last 25 years. These two parts are inseparable, for 
it can be said that in no country has responsible economic opinion had more 
influence on policy than in Sweden. Dr. Thomas is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the success with which he has fulfilled this difficult task. 

We are given, in the first two chapters, an account of Sweden’s inflation 
during the War caused by her position as a neutral acting as an important 
supplier to the belligerents. The author shows the reactions of the economists 
to the problems thereby created and their struggles with the authorities of 
the Central Bank. In the next two chapters, Dr. Thomas analyzes more 
recent monetary theory and the arguments which led Swedish economists 
to advocate an expansionist policy. Finally, the astounding success of that 
policy—implemented largely through public works and credit management 
—is described. Our author allies himself with the expansionist school; but 
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he points out the limitations of expansion and is careful to stress the special 
circumstances of Sweden which makes reflation possible. He writes through- 
out with moderation; but the Swedish example, in theory and in practice, will 
be used as a powerful argument by the expansionists in this country who, 
with Mr. Keynes’ new work as their bible, are rapidly gathering strength in 
academic circles. It is interesting to reflect that it was in similar circumstances 
little over a hundred years ago that the first great controversy between the 
orthodox and the expansionist raged. Once again Ricardo and Malthus are 
joining battle; and there is little that modern economists say which was not 
said by them. Except that there is now also the Marxist onlooker who will, 
no doubt, point out the social roots of the opposing views and the wrongness 
of both. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of this controversy, Dr. Thomas has 
laid us under a deep debt of gratitude for an instructive, stimulating and 
lucidly written book. ERICH ROLL 


ASKING THEM QUESTIONS, edited by R. S. Wright (O. U. P.) 3s. 6d. 

Boys will ask questions. Mr. Wright, as Warden of St. Giles’ Cathedral 
Boys’ Club in Edinburgh, soon discovered that fact. Happily for his boys 
and for all others who are fortunate enough to read this book, Mr. Wright 
remembers that Our Lord himself, on the threshold of adolescence, was 
found in the midst of the temple doctors “asking them questions.” He has not 
only encouraged his lads to do the same, but has sought to give such answers 
as will help them to “increase in wisdom.” Forty-five questions actually 
asked by Mr. Wright’s boys are answered in this book. The questions are 
typical of what countless boys and youths—and girls and maidens too—are 
asking to-day. What may we pray for? What was Christ’s position as God, 
if he prayed to God? Was Christ able to sin? Where is Heaven? Isn’t one 
religion as good as another? 

The answers to such questions as these are given by ministers and laymen 
of different Christian communions, both Catholic and Protestant. The con- 
tributors agree in their acceptance of the fundamental dogmas of the Christian 
Faith. Their teaching generally is based on the Catholic Creeds. In the 
affirmations of their faith the writers form a doctrinal unity, which in itself 
will help and establish in their religion those who seek answers to such 
questions as are here raised. One writer only—the late Dr. Percy Dearmer 
— is concerned to controvert the real or alleged beliefs of other Christians. 
His answer to the question “Is there a Hell?” is marred by the vehemence 
of his dissent. The choice of Dr. Dearmer as the writer on a matter of 
eschatology was an unfortunate one. Most of the essays are of a high 
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standard. Some—particularly those of the late Dr. Charles Gore, the Rev. 
Lindsay Dewar, Dr. John Baillie, Dr. Leonard Hodgson, Dr. R. H. 
Shaughan and the Rev. C. F. MacLeod—are almost perfect examples of the 
way in which an intelligent boy’s question can in a very few words be 
answered. Mr. Wright’s own reply to the question, “Was Christ able to 
sin?” is one of the best of all the forty-five answers. Repudiating alike the 
Docetae, he shows from a boy’s own view-point the reality and significance 
of the victory of Christ. This book: meets a real need. C. L. BERRY 


THE NEW JUNIOR INSTRUCTION CENTRE: ITS AIMS, CURRICULUM AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION by Walter Howarth. 

THE Director of Education for Burnley is to be congratulated on the publica- 

tion of this valuable little book. It was badly needed. The Junior Instruction 

Centres, now stabilized under the Unemployment Act, 1934, are increasing in 

numbers, and those concerned with their organization and working are 

seeking for guidance in the matters of aims and curriculum. 

Mr. Howarth has given this guidance in five chapters of delightful reading 
which show that he is no mere educational idealist, but one who is intimately 
acquainted with the thorny problems that arise in connection with courses of 
instruction for unemployed juveniles. He knows the problems of the 
different personnel in attendance and the fluctuation of numbers. He there- 
fore advocates that “‘a radical change in outlook from the past and, indeed, 
negative ideals to a positive conception of the objects and aims could be made 
at the present juncture with widely beneficent results. With a positive aim 
the Junior Instruction Centre would at once take its place as an integral 
part of the Educational System of the country.” There must be no copying 
of the class-system of the elementary or the secondary school, but class 
organization should be based on the type of education needed by all the 
young folk, viz. “Physical and Health Education (not Physical Training), 
including the development of the common creative and spiritual powers of 
man in aesthetic activity, both mental and physical”. 

The inner psychological factors of the problem also demand that such an 
Education is necessary, and the chapter on the psychology of the adolescent 
is a clear and most valuable statement on this subject. 

The author devotes two chapters to the curricula for girls and boys. The 
suggestions are obviously the result of his experience with centres under the 
old schemes. He realizes that under the New Scheme in certain special areas, 
the majority of those attending the Centres will be in the 14 to 16 age 
group, who will not have lost much of the knowledge which was acquired 
in the elementary schools. Owing to the migrating population of the Junior 
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Instruction Centres he frames his curricula on an “Educational Week” of 
two and a half days and discusses the subjects with much wisdom. 

The last chapter consists of a consideration of the Ministry of Labour’s 
Memorandum, A.C.M.I., which is an invaluable document. It is criticized as 
being negative in outlook and aim. Mr. Howarth considers that the Centres 
should be regarded as an integral and important part of the work of a 
Higher Education Sub-Committee and “of no lower rank than the Adminis- 
tration of its Secondary Schools or Technical College”. If this is done 
the description of the Centres as “Dole Schools” will have no meaning. He 
would welcome Regional Administration for the juveniles of higher educa- 
tional attainments. He does not agree to the admission of ordinary unem- 
ployed juveniles in normal evening classes. His comments on accommoda- 
tion, equipment, staffing and the salary question are very definite. 

The whole book is so full of careful thought and wisdom that it should be 
read by a far larger circle than those engaged as superintendents and instruc- 
tors at the Centres. All teachers and social workers who have dealings with 
young persons or young adults will find the volume of great help and full of 
interest. 

VALENTINE A, BELL 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND POLIcy by J. E. Meade (Oxford) 1os. 

MR. MEADE is to be congratulated on having written an introduction to 
economics in an unconventional and stimulating way. He has recognized 
that the majority of those who study the subject are attracted to it, not 
simply as a mental exercise, but because they hope it will throw some light 
on the bewildering problems with which as citizens they are confronted. 
He has, therefore, taken the problem which is the most baffling and ab- 
sorbing to the present generation—that of unemployment—and has en- 
deavoured, by working back from it, to elucidate the intricate mesh of 
economic relationships. He goes on to consider under what circumstances 
an economic system can provide the highest possible standard of living for 
the members of the community, and is thereby led to discuss the effects of 
competition and planning, the distribution of the national product amongst 
individuals, the changes in productivity due to alterations in the size of the 
population and the relative importance assigned to work and leisure, and 
so on. 

The last fifteen years have been particularly fruitful in the field of economic 
discussion. But most of what has been written has been designed for the 
specialist reader. It has taken for granted a certain body of knowledge and 
mental training. Mr. Meade, by incorporating some of the new findings, has 
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made them available for the more general reader. Such important concep- 
tions as that of “imperfect competition,” and the relationship between the 
“propensity to consume” and movements in industrial activity are here 
given their place. The dust-cover announces the book as designed primarily 
as an introduction to economic theory in which no technical knowledge is 
taken for granted. It is doubtful whether it could be used with profit as 
an introduction by the ordinary University undergraduate. It would, how- 
ever, prove most valuable and stimulating to the adult who already possesses 
some knowledge of industrial life and business institutions. 

GERTRUDE WILLIAMS 
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